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GREGOR MENZEL’S| STEAM- BOILER. 

This boiler belongs to the class of upright tubular 
boilers. It takes up but very little room, and it is so ar- 
ranged that the entire surface of all the tubes and of the 
shell of the boiler itself is turned into actual heating 
surface, whereby the same is rendered very economical 
in fuel. Provision is also made for a free circulation of 
the water in the boiler, so as to prevent deposition of 
scale on the side of the heating tubes. This boiler, 
therefore, can be easily 
cleaned; it is more durable 
and less liable to explode 
than tubular boilers of the 
ordinary construction. 

The accompanying en- 
gravings represent, in Fig. 
1, a vertical central section 
of this boiler; Fig. 2 is a 
similar section taken at right 
angles to the plane of sec- 
tion in Fig. 1. In this view, 
*the heating-tubes are omit- 
ted. Fig. 3 is a horizontal 
section of the same, taken 
through the smoke-chamber. 

This steam-boiler is so ar- 
ranged that the products of 
combustion are conducted Ih 
from the fire-box through a F ia 
series of ascending tubes to i 
a smoke-chamber that com- H In ah 
municates through a single 
or double row ofdescending f i 
tubes with a flue at or near | 
the bottom of the boilers ; 
and from this flue said pro- | 
ducts of combustion ascend | 
again through an annular 
space formed between a jack- 
et that surrounds the boiler, 
and between the outside shell 
of the boiler, to the chimney, 
Serving, in their ascent, to 
heat the sides of a steam- 
dome, and to dry the steam 
contained therein. This 
dome communicates, by suit- 
able passages, with the water- 
space of the boiler, and it 
is furnished with pipes which 
hang loosely from its under- 
side, extending down into 
the boiler and near to its 
bottom, so that the water 
which may find its way 
through said passages into the 
dome is enabled to return 
to the boiler, thus creating a 
circulation which prevents 
the formation of scale on the outside of the heating 
tubes. 

The furnace, C, of this boiler, and the fire-box, D, 
with the ash-pan, B, are constructed in the usual man- 
ner. A door, R, serves to introduce fuel to the furnace, 
and poles, P, lead to the furnace close over the grate, for 
the purpose of stirring up the fire and to increase the 
draught. A represents the door of the ash-pan. 

The fire-box, D, is surrounded by the shell, M, of the 
boiler, whieh is connected to the same by stag-bolts, 5, 
to prevent it from collapsing. The top plate, g, of the 
fire-box is perforated to receive a series of ascending 








tubes, E, which extend to » the ini idhnaniot F, in the 
top of the boiler, being steadied on their top ends by the 
plate, f, which separates the smoke-chamber from the 
water-space of the boiler. From this plate one or two 
rows of tubes, G, descend to the bottom of the boiler, 
passing between its shell and the outside wall of the fire- 
box into a flue, H, which is formed around the ash-pan, 
B, by a jacket, N, that surrounds the boiler. Between 
the jacket, N, and shell, M, there is an annular space, 


MENZEL’S IMPROVED STEAM-BOILER. 


I, forming a flue, that leads from the bottom flue, H, to 
the chimney, J. Access ¢an be had to the interior of the 
boiler by means of openings, X, in the jacket and hand- 
holes, d, in the shell. 

The water-space of the boiler communicates, by means 
of passages, T, with a steam-dome, L, the largest por- 
tion of which is surrounded by the jacket, N, and pipes, 
K, which hang loosely from the under side of this dome, 
and extend down near to the bottom of the boiler. (See 
Fig. 2.) These pipes are kept in place by a rod, Z, and 
they serve to conduct the water which finds its way into 
the steam-dome back into the boiler. By this means a 














New Sense. 





circulation is effected, which prevents a deposition of 
scale on the sides of the heating tubes. 

Access is had to the steam-dome by means of a man- 
hole, Q, and the steam is taken from the same by means 
of apertures, U. A pipe, V, which extends from the 
bottom of the boiler through the jacket, N, communi- 
cates with the blow-off cock. The boiler rests on a bed- 
plate, O, which may be covered with fire-brick or clay, 
80 that the boiler can be placed on a wooden floor with. 
out danger. 

The boiler is filled with 
water up to the gage-cocks, 
a, which are placed over a 
conductor, c, that serves to 
carry off the drip-water. 

After the boiler has been 
filled, the fire is started, and 
the products of combustion 
ascend through the tubes, 1, 
to the smoke-chamber, F, 
and down through the tubes, 
G, to the bottom flue, H, and 
up through the annular 
space, I, to the chimney. 
Thus, almost every inch of 
the shell of the boiler, as well 
as the entire surface of all 
the heating tubes, is made 
available as actual heating 
surface, and the steam in the 
dome, L, is perfectly dried 
before it is drawn off, the 
largest portion of said steam- 
dome being surrounded by 
the jacket, N. 

Boilers of this construc- 
tion have been in use for 
over a year, to the entire sat-« 
isfaction of their owners. 

A patent was obtained on 
this invention by Gregor 
Menzel, April 5th, 1859, and 
the inventor will be happy 
to give further information 
on the same. His address is 
Milwaukie, Wis. 

a eee 

American Locomotives 
in Curiti1.—Recently there 
was a trial of strength and 
speed between four railroad 
locomotives (two British and 
two American), constructed 
for the Great Southern (Chil- 
ian} Railroad. The result 
was a great triumph of the 
American locomotives, whose 
time was at the rate of 60 
miles an hour, with a train 
weighing 200 tons, with gradients of 56 feet to the mile. 
The English performance was never over 30 miles an 
hour with the same train. 


Farr oF Tue American Instrrure.—Our notices of 
the Thirty-first Annual Fair of the American Institute 
will be commenced next week. The opening was post- 
poned in consequence of the impossibility of getting ready 
at the time first announced. 











A NEw Suspension bridge, now in course of erection 
over the Ohio, at Wheeling, will have a span of over 
1,000 feet. The estimated cost of the structure is $37,000. 
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MAKING SUGAR FROM CHINESE CANE-JUICE 

We find some very good information on this subject in 
the Okie Cultivator for this month, some of which we 
condense fur our columns, accompanied with other re- 
marks, ag we know it will be useful to many of our read- 
ers at this particular séason of the year. It is a well- 
established fact that frost does not injure the canéjuice 
or the sugar, but aids the clarification, the juice working 
more perfectly after a frost than before, and making bet- 
ter sugar and sirup; but warm weather, after hard- 
freezing, reduces both quantity and quality. Atter hard- 
freezing, the saccharine matter separates more readily 
from the impurities in the juice, and therefore yields a 
larger per cent. of sugar than if worked before the freez- 
ing. Yet we would advise that the ripe cane should be 
worked up as rapidly as possible, and the operation of 
sirup-boiling to commence as soon as the cane is ripe, 
and continued without intermission until the cane is 
worked up. There is a culminating point in the devel- 
opment of the sugar in the cane, which is the best time 
for sugar-making. This point or season is when most, if 
not al! the seeds, are ripe, and after several frosts, say 
when the temperature fulls to 25° or 30° Fah. If the 
cane is ext and housed, or shocked in the field, when in 
its most favorable condition, it will probably keep un- 
changed for a long time. 

To render the clarification of the juice as perfectly as 
possible, ic should be supplied with some bi-sulphite of 
lime as it comes fresh from the mill. The most con- 
venient andeffectual mode of applying the bi-sulphite is 
to suspend a keg or bucket of it over the sluice or gutter 
which conveys the juice from the mill to the juice-bex ; 
ther, with a gimblet, make a hole in the bottom of the 
backet of such a size as to allow the proper quantity to 
gradually flow out and mix with the juice as it passes 
from the mill to the juice-box or tank. No time should 
be lost, it is important to observe, after the juice is ex- 
pressed from the cane, before the bi-sulphite is mingled 
with it. The quantity to be used varies with both the 
character and condition of the cane from which the juice 
is expressed. The higher the gravity of the juice, the 
smaller the quantity of bi-sulphite required to make a 
good clarification; the lower or weaker the juice, the 
greater the proportion needed. Until experience teaches 
the operator to know exactly when enough has been 
used, it will be safe to apply in he proportion of say 
about one quart to 100 gallons of good sorgho juice. 
About one quart of good common milk of lime must also 
be added for every quart of bi-sulphite. 

Wher the juice-tank is filled, stir it thoroughly with 
any convenient ntensil, and after being allowed to stand 
a few moments, take out a small quantity in a tumbler 
or proof-giass. If, on examination, the green color of 
the juice has become changed to a dirty gray, with still 
a tinge of green, the proper quantity of bi-sulphite has 
been used; but should the tint still remain decidedly 
green, stir in some more, and allow the juice to settle. 
When the contents ot the juice-box have well settled, 
either by means of a gate or siphon, carefully draw off the 
clear liquid, as you would a cask of wine, into the clari- 
fier; then thoroughly cleanse the juice-box for another 
bateh, and proceed as before. When operations are on 
a large scale, a number of juice-boxes will be found de- 
sirable. 

The clear juice being received in the clarifier, raise 
the temperature to 60° or 65° Fah. (about milk-warm), 
and then add some milk of lime, and stir well. The 
clarification should be rendered as perfect as possible, 
after which the clear juice should be quickly concentrated, 
without scorching. ‘The evaporation should be continued 
until the sirup has a thick, waxy consistence, and 
should then be set aside in wooden coolers in a warm 
room, to grenulate. After the granulation, it should 
then be placed in barrels, deep boxes or draining-pots, 
with holes in their bottoms, and allowed to stand in a 
warm room to drain off the molasses. 

If it is the intention of the farmer to make sugar only, 
the lower joints of the stalks should alone be used for 
this purpose. The tops of the stalks can be ground by 
themselves, and made into sirup. The juice in the 
lower or most matured portion of the cane contains the 
largest per cent. of crystallized sugar. If the cane has 
been cut up after a frost, and several days are permitted 
to pass before it is ground, this will not be necessary, as 
all parts of the stalks then become nearly alike. 


the canejuice shduld be washed once every 24 hours 
with a liquid containing one-third of bi-sulphite to two- 
thirds of water, or else with common lime-water, This 
is to prevent the juice becoming acidilous ; and the rea- 
son why the limé stiould be applied to the juice as soon 
as it is expressed from the cane, is to prevent a like re- 
sult, bécause saccharine fluid is liable to combine almost 
instantly with oxygen when it is forced out of the cells 
of the cane. The bi-sulphite of lime is an article man- 
ufactured in New Orleans, and used extensively in mak- 
ing sugar from the common cane. When it cannot be 
obtained, the common milk of lime is used as a substi- 
tute, and, although it is not by any means equal to it, 
still it answers a very good purpose. About a quart of 
good fresh lime, made into a milky condition with water, 
will answer for 200 gallons of juice, and it is applied in 
the manner described for the sulphite. 

As the cane-juice is kept boiling during concentration, 
a dense scum arises to the surface, which must be skim- 
med off. Some white of eggs added to the juice assists 
in clarification. For making common sugar, any farmer 
can proceed with common lime, but he must mix it with 
the juice as it passes from the crushing-rollers. One 
reason why such different results are obtained by differ- 
ent persons from cane-juice, is owing to carelessness or a 
want of knowledge in treating the fresh juice with lime, 
to prevent fermentation. 

+1 
BURNING WET TAN BARK. 

This subject is treated at some lergth and quite intelli- 
gently by a coffespondent of our cotemporary, the Shoe 
and Leather It is a very important question to 
all tanners who employ ground bark; because if it can 
b> burned when in a wet and spent condition, a gréat 
encumbrauce is*thereby removed from the tan-yard, and 
converted into fttel. The correspondent referred to 
says:— 

‘Tt is within the recollection of the youngest of our 
trade, when the first steam-engine was employed to 
drive the machinery of our tanneries, and then only by a 
few, peculiarly situated, and by those only at a conceded 
disadvantage, as compared with water-power. The ex- 
pense of fuel for running a steam-engine of 30 horse 
power for 12 hours, will vary according to the construc- 
tion of the heaters, but from two to three cords of wood 
are usually consumed, which, at the mere cost of cutting 
and drawing, under the miost favorable circumstances, 
will not be less than from four to six dollars per day. 
Not only is this entirely saved, by the present method of 
burning wet tan, but there are other respects in which a 
great saving results.” 

He then describes’ some apparatuses fur burning wet 
bark in the furnate, which we pass over to reach more 
important topics, when he again says:— 

“It will be remembered that for the first year or two, 
the tan was burnt under the boilers in the same way as 
wood or coal, and the only addition reqaired was the 
new form of grates which were called ‘cones,’ These were 
only partially successful. But at this time was intro- 
duced ‘the oven,’ which, no doubt, is the important 
element of succes’, This was first introduced in New- 
ark, N. J., to burh sawdust, green leather, shavings, 
&c., and was used in part to drive a steam-engine in a 
trunk factory. From seeing this, Mr. J. B. Hoyt and 
Mr. D. B. Crocket conceived the idea that it would an- 
swer their purpose for burning wet tan, and at once 
ordered one to be pitt up in connection with the boiler 
and engine then being put in the ‘ Woodstock Tannery,’ 
situated at W Ulster county, then carried on 
by Messrs. Hoyt, Bros. ‘This was the first oven in which 
spent tan was burned, and the first perfectly successful 
effort to drive an engine by wet spent tan alone. Mr. 
D. B. Crocket afterwards experimented on this first idea, 
and very materially improved some of the details of 
construction, and in connection with Messrs. Hughes & 
Phillips, machinists, of Newark, N, J., stand to day the 
representatives of one class of burners known as 
‘Crocket’s ovens,’ of the merit and cost of which I shall 
hereafter have occasion to speak. After the introduc- 
tion of these ovens, the plan of burning under the boilers 
was entirely given up in this section of the State; but 
in western New York, and particularly in and near 
Buffalo, they still retain the ‘cong grate,’ and burn as 
before, but I think to great disadvantage, and with only 
partial success. 


another form of wet tan-burning has beef introduced, 
differing in some respects from Crocket’s. I hear that 
a Mr. Thompson claims the particular merit of having 
suggested the improvements, They consist in using 
brick grates, and in feeding the ovens from the top 
instead of the front of the arches. The first attempt 
made with this improvement proved a failure; for the 
grate bars gave out very soon, and the confined heat 
otherwise reduced the whole mason-work to a complete 
ruin in a few weeks. But on further experiment and in 
other hands the brick grates are said to stand remark- 
ably well, and the whole plan is revived, and is coming 
into quite general use. 

‘* That by one or both of these systems (if indeed they 
may be considered different in principle) wet spent tan 
can be used as a motive power, tanners can no longer 
doubt.” 

—__ a 4 @ > ee 

NEW MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER. 

At the recent Cornwall Midsummer Sessions, an ap- 
plication was made on the part of Mr. Thomas Davey, 
one of the firm of Messrs. Bickford, Smith, & Dayey, 
patent safety-fuse manufacturers, Tuckingmill, for a 
licence to erect a gunpowder mill and magazine at a 
place called West Towan, in the parish of Illogan. 
Mr, Davey, on being asked what were the advantages 
of the powder he proposed to manufacture, replied, 
‘¢ Perhaps I shall best do this by reading to you the pro- 
visional  specification:—‘ The improvements in blasting 
powder consist—first, in the employment of flour, bran, 
starch, or other glutinous or starchy matter, to replace a 
part of the charcoal now employed in the manufacture 
of powder; second, in a new mode of graining the 
same. By the substitution of the above-named, the 
component parts are formed into a paste and are easily 
combined and grained without danger of explosion.’ 
Gunpowder in present use is manufactured from certain, 
proportions of nitrate of potash, sulphur and charcoal, 
which, by the dangerous process of trituration, are inti- 
mately combined; the mixture is afterwards pressed 
into cakes, dried and then broken into grains of different 
sizes, according to the use for which the powder is des- 
tined. In our process, instead of grinding the powder, 
the nitrate of soda or potash is dissolved in sufficient 
water to make a thick paste of the whole, and it is thus 
kneaded, to make it homogeneous. It is then rolled 
into cakes and cut into grains; or, while in a paste 
pressed through a perforated or wire sieve, with ap- 
ertures or holes of the size of the grain to be 
produced. The matter falls on an endless canvas, 
which is put slowly in motion, and passes on through a 
drying-room, bearing with it a thin covering of the blast- 
ing composition divided in strings or long grains by the 
sieve, and after being dried, it is passed between two 
rollers, which break it into grains of a convenient size.” 

Mr. J. J. Rogers: ‘‘ Then you consider there is no 
danger of explosion, the composition being wet?” Mr. 
Davey: ‘‘ Not tho slightest. We use 30 percent. of 
water.” 

Mr. Rogers: ‘‘ How do you prevent the coagulation of 
the wet particles after they have fallen down from the 
sieve?” Mr. Davey: ‘‘ By keeping the canvas moving, 
but should there still be a slight connection between 
the particles, it is broken on being passed through the 
wooden rollers, after the composition is dried.” 

Mr. Reynolds: ‘‘What difference is there in the 
appearance of your powder and the powder manufactured 
by the old process?” Mr. Davey: ‘‘ Ours is very like 
gunpowder-tea in appearance ; it has no gloss.”’ 

Messrs. Freeman & Sons, the granite contractors, naa 
tried the néw powder, and found that it possessed quali- 
ties superior to other blasting powder, accomplishing all 
that was done by the latter at a saving of 37 per cent. 
in weight. 

Captain N. Vivian, of Condurrow, said that he 
weighed the new powder before testing it, and found that 
the same quantity in bulk weighed 33 per cent. less. 
He had six holes bored in very hard granite and charged 
with powder, putting no more into them than he should 
have done of the old powder, and in every case it acted 
satisfactorily. It emitted much less smoke than the old 
powder, which in blasting a mine was a matter of very 
great importance. If it were sold at the same price in 
weight as the old powder, it would, of courgg, be much 
cheaper as it was much lighter. 








Tf the weather is warm, all the vessels for containing 





‘More recently, say within two or three years, still 


In answer to Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Davey said that the 
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powder would be rather cheaper than that now used as, 
less niter was employed in its manufacture, and the pro- 
cess was quicker. The chairman said the Court would 
grant the application. 

The Mining Journal, from which we take these partic- 
ulars, observes:—‘‘ We understand a vast number of 
experiments have been made (with Mr. Davey’s powder), 
and from the testimony of the leading managers it ap- 
pears certain that a saving of at least one-third in the 
expense will be effected. It is less dangerous than ordi- 
nay powder, produces very little smoke, and that of a 
less pungent kind than usual, not only enabling the 
miner to work in close places without the delay conse- 
quent on smoke, but greatly diminishing the unhealthy 
effects of it in the mines. Mr. Davey’s father was the 
inventor of the safety-fuse patented by Bickford & 
Davey, and we hope this invention of Mr. Simon Davey, 
of Rouen, will prove of equal importance to the miner 
and others.” —London Engineer. 


2 
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THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

The London correspondent of the National Intelligen- 
cer, in a recent letter, furnishes a mass of interesting in- 
formation respecting the cotton manufacture in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. He says:— 

‘* With the exception of the cereal or corn-bearing and 
bread-producing family of plants, and the timber trees of 
the forest, there is probably no member of the vegetable 
kingdom of more importance to the human family at the 
present time than the cotton plant. Flax and hemp, 
tea, coffee and the sugar-cane, rice, tobacco and the po- 
tato root, the vine grape and the apple tree, all contri- 
bute most essentially to our necessities, comforts and lux- 
uries; but they, one and all, fall universally behind the 
cotton plant in their importance to the great interests of 
mankind. Herodotus, who wrote in 450, before Christ, 
or more than 2,300 years ago, says that the cotton plant 
and manufactures out of its woolly produce existed in 
India at that time. We will not dispute with the father 
of history upon that point. Cotton was manufactured in 
Germany in 1430; and Antwerp, Venice, Bruges and 
Ghent produced large quantities of fustians and dimi- 
ties, of very fair sorts, in 1560. Cotton-wool is sup- 
posed to have been first manufactured in Great Britain 
about 1585, when a number of Belgian artisans, driven 
from home by religious persecution, established them- 
selves in the neighborhood of Manchester; and a small 
work, published by Lewis Roberts in 1641, entitled ‘The 
Treasure of Traffic,’ says that Manchester was then 
distinguished for its cotton manufactures, and that the 
fustians produced there were then in almost general use 
throughout the nation. ‘It has been conjectured,’ says 
Mr. Baynes, ‘that the word ‘‘ cottons” was a corruption 
of coatings.’ The consumption of cotton-wool then in 
England was only 1,000,000 pounds, and the number Of 
persons employed was only 2,500 in 1700; by 1720, the 
quantity used was 2,2C0,000 pounds; and in 1775, only 
4,800,000 pounds. In 1787, the quantity used was 
22,600,000 pounds; the great start made in the preced- 
ing 12 years was occasioned by the introduction of the 
improved machinery invented by Wyatt, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton and Cartwright. In 1764, the 
importation of raw cotton was 3,870,000 pounds ; in 
1790, the importation was 30,603,451 pounds; and in 
1800, no less than 56,094,720. In 1856, it amounted to 
1,024,886,528 pounds. In 1807, one-half of the cotton 
consumed by Great Britain was the produce of the 
United States. In 1856, more than 75 per cent. of the 
whole amount was supplied by that country. In 1800; 
the exports of raw cotton from England were 4,416,610 
pounds; in 1856, it was 146,660,864 pounds; the re- 
mainder was consumed in Great Britain, namely, 
51,678,110 pounds in 1800, and 878,225,664 in 1856, 
The present century opened with exports of yarns and 
goods of the official value of £5,854,057; and the year 
1856 closed with an export of £163,837,196. This offi- 
cial value is more an index of quantity than of value ; 
it, however, accurately shows the wonderful increase of 
the trade. The declared value of goods and yarn ex- 
ported in 1858, was £39,113,409; the whole value of 
goods manufactured in 1757 was £55,212,000. In 1843, 
the number of persons of both sexes and all ages em- 
ployed in the cotton manufacture of Great Britain and 
Ireland was 259,385; in 1850, it was 330,924; and in 
1856, it was 379,213. The capital in the cotton trade 














in the United Kingdom was estimated, in 1857, to have 
been £55,500,000. Besides about 400,000 persons now 
employed in spinning and weaving, about 300,000 more 
are engaged in printing, dyeing, bleaching, &c. If to 
these be added machine-makers, iron-founders, mill- 
wrights, engineers, builders of all kinds, chemists, &c., 
it is said that it will be found that nearly 4,000,000 in- 
dividuals are dependent upon the prosperity of the cot- 
ton trade for their livelihood. Such are some of the de- 
tails of one of the numerous directions in which capital 
finds employment. Bright and refalgent has almost uni- 
formly been the past of the cotton trade, as a branch of 
the world’s industry ; there is a gloom cast over the pre- 
sent, and an uncompromising aspect given to the future. 
The total amount of the exports of cotton-yarn and 
goods is equal to one-fourth of the whole exports of the 
country. The stability of this trade is, therefore, of the 
first importance; and that stability depends, of course, 
upon the certainty of a full supply of raw material.” 
MARVELS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 

Under tne above caption, a correspondent at Chicon 
Pass, Louisiana, sends us a communication containing 
some facts, in regard to the great river, which would 
hardly have been anticipated. He says that its width 
gradually diminishes towards the mouth; that for 500 
miles above the Missouri the average width is about 
8,600 feet; from the Missouri to the Ohio it is about 
8,200 feet ; from the Ohio tothe Arkansas, about 3,000 
feet; from the Arkansas to the Red River, about 2,700 
feet; and from the Red River to the Gulf, about 2,100 
feet. He also says that 40,000 square miles of fruitful 
land have been reclaimed by making levees and cutting 
off outlets at the lower part of the Mississippi. (The 
area of the State of New York is 46,000 square miles). 
Our correspondent further says that the effect of con- 
structing levees and cutting of outlets has been to deepen 
the channel, and to diminish the hight of the water in 
freshets. And finally his last statement is that, in 
most places below Red River, the channel is below the 
level of the ocean, in some places 150 feet. (Not the sur- 
face of the channel we presume.) In regard to the 
object for the advocacy of which our correspondents 
communication was written—the closing of Bayou Pla- 
quemine—even the facts which he has sent us dé not 
sufficiently cover the whole ground to enable us to form 
an opinion, and we leave it to his own championship, for 
which he appears to be abundantly competent. 

7—_—— Oe 
TRIALS OF FARMING MACHINES. 

From the Canadian Agriculturist and Journal we obtain 
information of the trials of machines and implements 
which took place before the Board of Agriculture of 
Lower Canada on Aug. 16th. 

The proceedings commenced with a trial of mowers in 
a field of fine clover. Four machines were entered by 
Messrs. B. P. Paige & Co., M. Moody, W. A. Woods, 
and Messrs. Nourse, Mason & Co. Messrs. Paige’s ma- 
chine broke down4hrough an accident before the trial 
was half over. Each of the other machines cut an acre 
of clover. Messrs. Nourse’s mower did the work in 39 
minutes; weight, 485 lbs. ; average draught or power 
required to drag it through the grass, 250 lbs. ; width of 
swath, 5 feet; cost of machine at the place where made, 
$90. Mr. Woods’ machine did the work in 49 minutes, 
from which 10 minutes had to be deducted for lost time ; 
weight, 514 lbs.; width of swath, 4 feet; draught, 175 
lbs.; price, $80. Mr. Moody’s did the work in 51} 
minutes, having been delayed by an accident to the 
gearing; weight, 600 lbs.; draught, 240 lbs.; width of 
swath, 4 feet 6 inches; price, $100 for mower; $120 
for combined mower and reaper. 

The next trial was of reapers in a field of barley, which 
was not in a very favorable state for fairly testing the 
merits of the difierent machines, owing to the nature of 
the ground and a portion of the grain being laid and 
matted. Mr. Woods’ combined reaper and mower did 
the task allotted to it in 33$ minutes; Mr. Helm’s 
reaper and self-raker in 36 minutes. Mr. M. Moody 
had a machine entered for this trial, but it broke down 
and was withdrawn before the trial closed. 

The prizes were awarded as follows:—Reapers—Ist, 
John Helm, Jr.; 2nd, B. P. Paige & Co., Montreal. 
Mowers—Ist, W. A. Woods & Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y ; 
2nd, Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston; 3rd, M. Moody, 
Terrebonne, C. E. 








There was also a trial of plows, threshing machines 
and other implements, and the competition was the best 
that has ever taken place in Canada East; and the Agri- 
culturist says, in reference to it and the display of 
American machines:—‘+ There is no doubt that when 
another of a similar sort takes place there will be a much 
larger display of implements, and a much better turn-out 
of practical agriculturists from various parts of the coun- 
try, as means will be taken to make it better known than 
were adopted in the present instance. The collection of 
implements exhibited by Nourse, Mason & Co., of Boston, 
was splendid for every quality or nature of soil, and 
every sort of work to be performed on a farm. Many of 
these implements have not yet been introduced amongst 
us, our farmers being somewhat tenacious of their Scotch 
plows and other heavy implements that have found favor 
in the old country, even although the low price at which 
many of these lighter implements can be obtained is 
somewhat of a consideration Such exhibitions, how- 
ever, have the effect of bringing practical men into con- 
tact with those varied models, and will undoubtedly tend 
to their introduction, wherever it is considered judicious 
todo so” The conclusion of which is that the handy 
American machines exhibited made a most favorable 
impression on the Canadian farmers. 

——_— +O 
ALLEN’S MOWER vs. McCORMICK’S REAPER. 

Messrs. Epirors.—Absence from the city has pre- 
vented my previous perusal of the article on ‘‘ American 
Reapers in Europe,” published in your excellent journal 
of Sept. 8d and 17th. 

Mr. McCormick is undoubtedly right in respect to the 
trial on the Imperial Farm of Fouilleuse, in France ; but 
if any mowing machine of Messrs. Burgess & Key's man- 
ufacture took a prize there, it must have been undoubt- 
edly the ‘‘ Allen,” as the only mower they make is of 
this patent, and not the McCormick patent: The latter 
machine of their manufacture is simply a reaper, while 
the “‘ Allen” is simply a mower. 

In July last, Messrs. Burgess & Key's ‘‘ Allen Mow- 
er ” took the first prize at the Royal Agricultural Exhi- 
bition at Warwick, which is the great national socicty 
of England. At the Highland and Agricultural Exhi- 
bition at Edinburgh (which is Scotland’s national so- 
ciety) it is reported that ‘‘ as at Warwick, the machine 
(Allen’s Patent) of Messrs. Burgess & Key made good 
its claim to be considered the machine of the day.” I 
presume the list of prizes will appear in the Highland 
Agricultural Journal for October. 

I have no doubt that all you copy (page 147 of your 
journal) from the Jrish Agricultural Review, about the su- 
periority of the ‘‘ Allen Mowing Machine,” at the ex- 
hibition of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ireland, 
held last July at Dundalk, is correct ; for, as I say above, 
Messrs. Burgess & Key manufacture no other mowing 
machine (to my knowledge) except the ‘‘ Allen,” and 
consequently could exhibit no other. 

As soon asI can get an official report of these inter- 
esting matters, I will com:nunicate the same to you ; in 
the meanwhile, I think the above will correct the misun- 
derstanding which seems at present to exist among us 
in regard to the ‘‘ Allen Mower” and ‘* McCormick 
Reaper.” A. B. ALLEN. 

New York, Sept. 20, 1859. 

TE Oe 

Sovrn Carotiwa Forests Dyixc.—The Laurens- 
ville (South Carolina) Herald furnishes the following 
curious item:—‘‘ We have noticed a considerable amount 
of dead and dying timber on the roads in the lower por- 
tion of the district, and heard accounts of its extension 
to a considerable extent in that direction. The dying is 
not confined to any particular kind or class of trees, but 
small bushes as well as large trees show their dead, yel- 
low and withered leaves, which give the woods rather a 
sad calico appearance. Whether or not this is to be 
attributed to the late severe draught, we do not know, 
but it is ascribed generally to this cause.” 





—_—-+o> ———————— 


Gotp Fisu.—These beautiful fish, which were first 
brought to our country from China, and once kept in 
glass vases as objects of curiosity, have now become 
quite numerous in seyeral of our rivers. In the Poto- 
mac, large shoals of them may be seen sporting in the 
silvery waters, and they are quite common in some of 
the creeks which fecd the Hudson river, 
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HOT-AIR OVENS FOR IRON FURNACES. 
(Continued from page 204.] 

With the increasing dimensions of the blast furnaces, 
and greater consumption of blast, ovens of larger capa- 
city now became necessary. To meet these require- 
ments, the first step was to place two ovens, on the bent 
tube principle, either ‘‘end on” or ‘‘side by side,” one 
against the other; the blast being conducted, by means 
of a “stop,” from the hot end of the first oven into the 
cold end of the second, and after reversing the latter, it 
entered the furnace. This arrangement, with the double 
oven, was found to be a great improvement on the origi- 
nal single oven, materially increasing the uniformity of 
; temperature of the blast, 
, g10 Fig ll yet not involving a fully 
Te proportionate increase in 


= i the consumption of fuel. 
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In some cases the same 
plan was further ex- 
tended, as in Figs. 10 
and 11, which show the 
ovdinary Staffordshire 
long ov: first erected 
about 1837. This may 
be called a triple oven, 
having three compart- 
ments. Of the two modes, 
the one called the 
‘* side by side” setting 
was perhaps the better, 
although, generally, the 
“4 ‘‘end on” mode was 
Y adopted, as shown in 
Fig. 10. In the * side 
by side” setting, all the 
flange joints were exposed outside the ovens, and were 
therefore at once accessible for inspection and repair ; 
and, in addition, all the firing-holes were brought to 
one end of the oven. There was a little more friction, 
however, in this case, fsom the blast having to traverse 
round a bent pipe in passing from the first to the second 
oven; whereas, in the ‘‘end on” setting, it passed di- 
rect inte the main of the second compartment. 

One great drawback, however, to all these ovens was 
found to be that, as a general rule, the liability to trac_ 
ture increased in a much higher ration than the mere 
arithmetical proportion between the number of pipes in 
the single oven and the number in the double or triple 
ovens. This may be partly accounted for by the in- 
creased temperature maintained towards the hot ends o¢ 
these ovens, which always increases the liability to frac- 
ture, and partly by the much greater number of strains 
to which the joints and pipes were subject from the 
greater length of main and the corresponding irregular- 
ity of heating. It was further remarked that numerous 
fractures took place, especially at the hot end of the 
ovens, during the period of the morning and evening 
castings, when, for the time, the blast had been taken off 
the furnaces. For some time this fact was a great an- 
noyance, and its cause a mystery. However, by a care- 
ful consideration of the operations going on in the oven, 
both the cause of the annoyance and the remedy for it 
were discovered. It will be seen that, up to the period 
of casting, the blast was rapidly passing through the 
oven into the furnace, taking up from the inside of the 
pipes throughout its progress the heat slowly percolating 
through from the outside. On shutting off the blast, 
any further abstraction of heat from the inside of the 
pipes by the passage of the blast ceased; and, in conse- 
quence, although the damper of the oven might be closed 
down, which was not always attended to, a large unab- 
sorbed accession of heat took place in the outer portion 
of the pipes, The numerous fractures were, therefore, 
with reason, attributed to the sudden and irregular ex- 
pansion occasioned in the pipes at that time; and the 
remedy, which being exceeding simple, was yet not dis- 
covered for some years, consisted in removing the es- 
cape-valve of the blast-engine from the cold to the hot 
end of the oven, by which alteration, whether the blast 
was on or shut off from the farnace, a regular current 
was maintained through the oven as long as the blast- 
engine was at work. At the hot end of the oven, a use- 
fal addition was also made by fixing a valve which 
opened inwards when the blast was shut off from the 
oven or the blast-engine was standing, thus forming a 






































gases, which occasionally during those periods are sucked 
in, and, by their explosion, frequently jar both joints and 
pipes. . 

The long oven (Figs. 10 and 11) consisted of 25 pipes, 
with 1,200 square feet of heating surface, and 126 
square feet of fire-grate, and was capable of maintain- 
ing the blast for six tuyeres, at a temperature of 600° 
Fah. In general, however, ovens of this description 
could not be kept tight for any lengthened period, but 
required a thorough repair once or twice a year. These 
frequent repairs necessitated one improvement, till then 
generally overlooked, but of great practical value, es- 
pecially where several ovens were at work behind a 
range of furnaces, namely, the insertion of stop-valves, 
one at the cold end and the other at the hot end of each 
oven, whereby that oven could at any time be completely 
isolated from the general range of repairs, without dis- 
connecting any of the pipes. These valves were origin- 
ally mere circular disks, turned by a handle fixed on a 
center spindle, similar to the old-fashioned throttle-valve 
of a steam-engine ; subsequently, at the hot end of the 
oven especially, slide-valves have been substituted ; for, 
with the great heat and pressure of a heavy blast, the old 
disk-valves used occasionally to stick or be blown out of 
shape, and so become leaky ; the slide-valves answer ad- 
mirably. These valves also give a ready and simple 
mode of testing the state of repair of each oven, from 
time to time; for, by shutting off each oven alternately, 
and watching its effect on the speed of the engine, the 
leakage per oven can be observed with great exactness. 
In large works, without such a means of detection, leak- 
ages to the extent of 500 or 1,000 cubic feet of blast per 
minute would frequently take place for months without 


any certain means of tracing them. 
{To be continued.]} 
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HARTZLER’S IMPROVED PUMP. 
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In Paris, there is a class of men who make a living 
by carrying water up the narrow stairways of the high 
lodging-houses. They are huge, sturdy fellows, and are 
famed for the skill with which they wind their way up, 
without ever spilling a drop of the water in the halls or 
on the floors of the rooms. In this country we have 
hundreds of devices for raising water by machinery, one 
of which is represented in the annexed engraving, and is 
claimed by the inventor to be the best and cheapest, as 
it is the latest, of all the plans for this purpose. 

I is the piston-rod, and D the inside of the cylinder in 
which the piston works. J is the pipe which communi- 
cates with the well, and B the discharge-pipe. The 
four valves, ec ce, are held in their places by spirat 
springs. As the piston descends, the valve in G is 
closed, and the valve in H is opened; and the water is 
forced from the cylinder, D, through H into the dis- 
charge-pipe. At the same time, the valve in F is closed, 
and the valve in E opened, and the water is drawn from 
J through E, into the cylinder, D. When the piston as- 





ready yent for the escape of any sulphurous or other 


cends, this water is forced out through F, and the cylin- 





der, D, is filled through the pipe, G, thus making a 
double action, and keeping up a constant flow. 

The inventor states that, by attaching a hose, water 
may be thrown over a three-story house, or to a distance 
of 100 feet horizontally, at the rate of a barrel per min- 
ute. Of course, this would depend on the size of the 
pump, and the amount of power applied. 

The patent for this pump was granted to Enos Hartz- 
ler, July 25th, 1859. Persons wanting further inform- 
ation, may address Enos Hartzler & Brothers, Smith- 
ville, Ohio. 

A NEW AERIAL CHARIOT. 

A new candidate for public wonder has appeared in 
England in the person of Viscount Carlingford, who has 
constructed a machine for flying, ‘‘ like an eagle in the 
air.” The form of this machine, or chariot, as the inventor 
terms it, is something of the shape of a boat, extreme- 
ly light, with one wheel in front and two behind, hav- 
ing two wings slightly concave fixed to its sides, and 
sustained by laths of half hollow form, pressing against 
them, and communicating their pressure through the 
body of the chariot, from one wing to the other, and 
supported by cords, whose force acting on two hoops 
nearly of an oval shape, hold the wings firmly in their 
position, using a force that cannot be less than 10 tuns, 
on the principle of corded musical instrument. The 
chariot is provided with a tail that can be raised or low- 
ered at pleasure, and which serves for giving an elevating 
or declining position, and worked by a cord that com- 
municates into the interior of the chariot, which is drawn 
forward by an aerial screw of peculiar construction. The 
wings of the chariot are covered with a net work, of a 
lengthened square shape, which produces the effect of birds’ 
feathers when the machine floats on the air, covered 
with silk, at which time may be seen its progression with 
the points forward and the same backwards, by which no 
pocket, as it were, can be formed by the pressure of the 
silk on the air.—Philadelphia N. A. Gazette. 
8 

A Worp ror THE Franky Institute.—The Phila- 
delphia Ledger says:—‘‘ Many of our citizens will regret 
to learn that the Franklin Institute will not be able to 
have an exhibition this Fall, owing to the want of a 
suitable building for that purpose. It was supposed that 
the institute would have been able to erect a building of 
sufficient size ere this, for exhibition purposes, in which 
the large cabinet of the society could be seen to more 
advantage, and better accommodations be provided 
for the splendid library, which now numbers from 8,000 
to 9,000 volumes, many of them on the arts and sciences, 
and elegantly illustrated. In architecture, civil engineer- 
ing, geology, encyclopedias and dictionaries, and 
antiquities and the fine arts, the library is especially 
valuable. Some of the works were obtained at con- 
siderable cost, and are to be found in but few libraries in 
the country. That such an institution, possessing so 
many advauttages to our mechanical and manufacturing 
population, should have been so long—over thirty years— 
in the small and badly lighted building it now is, does 
not speak well for the liberality of those most interested. 
The annual subscription for males is but three dollars, 
which not only entitles to the use of the library and 
reading-room, but admission to all the lectures, which 
are delivered three times a week for twenty-one weeks. 
They are chiefly on the arts and sciences.” From 
the Ledger we also learn as follows:—A stated meeting 
of the Franklin Institute was held on the 15th inst. at the 
Hall, Seventh-street, above Chestnut. The Committee 
on Arts, of the last exhibition, reported an award of a 
first premium to John F. Mascher for his railway timing 
clock ; also, the same to Messrs. Appleton, Tracy & Co., 
for American watches made by machinery.” 
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Boots anp Snors Mave py Macuiwery.—Messrs. 
Kimball & Robinson, the well-known boot and shoe man- 
ufacturers at South Brookfield, Mass., are, as we learn 
from a correspondent, just completing a new factory for 
their business, 190 feet long, 40 feet wide, four stories 
high, and are putting in a 40-horse power engine to 
drive the different machines used in the factory. This 
is another of the many remarkable strides which ma- 
chinery is making in the industrial arts. What would 
the illustrious shoemaker, Roger Sherman, think, could 
he but appear once more among the living and behold a 
boot and shoe manufactory driven by a 40-horse steam- 
engine? Farewell strap and lap-stone ! 
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IMPROVED HORSE-POWER. 

A ‘*horse-power” is a prime motor for driving subor- 
dinate machinery, and it occupies the same place on a 
farmor in a small factory that a steam-engine or water- 
wheel does in other cases. ‘The agent of motion is ani- 
mal force, and the modes of applying it are as various as 
the amplifications of steam and water engines. It is one 
of the oldest of motors, and one of the most necessary ; 
and the many improvements made of recent years in it 
afford evidence that different circumstances call forth new 
adaptations and arrangements of mechanism, as in this 
case, which tend to render this class of motors more use- 
ful and more economical for several applications. 





COLTON’S IMPROVED HORSE-POWER. 


The ‘‘ horse-power” illustrated in the annexed en- 
graving is the invention of Albert B. Colton, of Athens, 
Ga., and the improvement embraved in it consists in ar- 
ranging a stationary driving-gear upon a triangular frame 
placed centrally with the main driving wheel, so that 
the hub of this gear shall form a bearing or axle for the 
driving wheel, and the box of it a bearing for the hori- 
zontal main shaft; also arranging a series of spur gear- 
ing on either side of the main wheel, so as to communi- 
cate a swift rotary motion toa vertical shaft, from which 
the power is transmitted by belts, &c., to drive the ma- 
chine for threshing, grinding, churning, sawing, or any 
purpose whatever. 

A is a plate and low standard frame to support the ma- 
chinery on the floor. In this frame is supported a short 
vertical stud shaft, with a bevel gear on its top, and one 
on its under side. ‘he under bevel pinion gears into 
anether on the inner end of the secondary horizontal 
shaft, B, and gives motion to the latter, which is carried 
under the track to any place desired, and from a pulley 
on its outer end motion is communicated to any other 
machinery that is to be driven. C is a bevel wheel on 
the inner end of the main horizontal shaft, D, which is 
supported in a journal-box in standard-frame, A. ‘The 
latter is formed of such parts, and secured in such a 
manner by bolts and screws that it can he easily taken 
apart and put together, so as to render it very convenient 
as a portable power. The shaft lever, D, is composed of 
three pieces connected together in triangular form. To 
the crow-brace, E, is secured a spur wheel, F, which has 
ahollow hub, through which the main shaft, D, and 
in which it is sustained, passes. Upon the hub of 
wheel, F, the large traction ordinary wheel, G, is fasten- 
ed. On the outer end of this hub is an annular collar, 
which can be removed at pleasure by unscrewing the box- 
nut whieh holds it in place, for the purpose of detaching 
the wheel from the hub when required. On the end of 
shaft, D, is a pinion which is shown in the figure be- 
tween the wheels, H I, which actuate it. These two 
wheels are secured on shafts which have bearings in 
journal boxes, and they have pinions on the other end 
which take into a large toothed wheel, F. A rapid motion 
1s by this train of gearing thus communicated to the cen- 
central pinion, P, on the outer end of main shaft, D, 
which is thus revolved with a very rapid motion, although 
the pace of the horse, which is attached to an arm on the 
angle-bar, may be very moderate. As the horse travels 
round, the large traction wheel on the ground rotates, 
and communicates rotary motion through wheel, F, to 
the intermediate gearing described, and thus revolves the 





shaft, D, communicating double motion to the wheel, 
C, on the inner end, which gives motion to the second- 
ary driven shaft, B. ‘To prevent slip for some purposes, 
the traction wheel may have its face cogged. 

In some situations and for certain purposes, the gear- 
ing at the inner end may be arranged to be carried above, 
such as to the ceiling of a shop instead of below on the 
ground. ‘The principle is the same in both cases. This 
traction arrangement is very simple and effective for 
obtaining a very rapid motion on a horse-power, and it 
no doubt will meet with that consideration which it de- 
serves from all those interested in this most necessary 
and useful class of machines. 











For more information, address Mr. Colton, as above 
Patented May 24, 1859. 
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THE AURORA AND COSMICAL PHENOMENA. 

The Boston Journal, of the 12th ult., after speaking 
of the electric disturbances coincident with the aurora of 
the 28th of August (already noticed by us), says that on 
the 19th of February, 1852, when a similar coincidence 
was noticed, there was at the time an eruption of Mauna 
Loa, the great volcano on Hawaii, on the Sandwich Is- 
lands; and that on the 17th of December, 1857 (the 
same day on which the great earthquake occurred in 
Naples), a brilliant aurora was observed in the ncighbor- 
hood of Boston. A learned correspondent sends us the 
extract from the Journal, with the following remarks:— 

Messrs. Epirors:—In the article from the Boston 
Journal, the attention of scientific observers is called to 
the possible connection of the aurora borealis, and other 
magnetic disturbances, with the physical condition of 
the earth. It is a truly interesting and important sub- 
ject of inquiry, and recent observations are tending very 
strongly to show the probability of such a connection. 
The theory of Professor Olmstead seems, as justly stated 
by the editor, to hardly cover the relations of these phe- 
nomena with the earthquake and volcanic action which 
is noted so frequently to coincide with disturbances of 
the magnetic-needle and with auroral displays. The ac- 
tivity of scientific men is now so great in Europe and 
America that it is difficult for common readers to keep 
posted in the particulars of these delicate researches and 
discoveries, since they are published in various languages. 
Several German and French philosophers have lately oc- 
cupied themselves with the study of the phenomena ; and 
we are not without one close observer, at least, in our 
own country. So far as the history of the physical 
sciences at present show, Boston itsclf has the lead in 
discovery in this department of study. I have been 
favored with the perusal of a letter from an eminent 
French savant, who, in speaking of the subjects under 
consideration, says: ‘I inform you, also, that Dr. Ami 
Bone, of Vienna, in Austria, has published a work which 
seems to have some analogy with that of Dr. Winslow. 
Its title is, ‘The Parallel of Earthquakes, Northern 
Lightsand Terrestial Magnetism, and their Connection 
with the Plastic Condition of the Earth and Geology.’” 
(Rep. of K. K. Academy, Nov., 1856.) 1 believe, however, 
that Dr. Winslow, in publishing his ‘‘ Principle of Va- 
riation of Density in the Matter of the Globe as it moves 
in an Ellipse around the Sun” (Proceedings of Boston 








Society Nat. His., Feb., 1854), has proved his right of 


priority. In April, 1855, we find a memoir, by the 
same gentleman, in the published transactions of the 
California Academy of Natural Sciences, entitled, 
**Causes of Tides, Earthquakes, Rising of Continents, 
and Variations of Magnetic Force,”’ in which the results of 
his observations for many years, and the largest generaliza- 
tions on these important subjects are clearly and suc- 
cinetly set forth. In summing up this memoir, he says: 
‘*Cosmical magnetism is a planetary force produced by 
the constantly varying intensity of the forces of the 
molecules which, in the aggregate, constitute the plane- 
tary masses ; and terrestrial magnetism (as a consequence 
and secondary principle) is a power radiating from every 
point of the globe, and generated within it through its 
rbital relations to the solar center (its orbit being an 

ellipse and the sun fixed in one of the /oci of the ellipse), 
whereby, it being at different distances from the sun at 
different periods of the year, the number and intensity of 
terrestrial phenomena of all sorts, transpiring in the air, 
ocean, solid crust and molten interior, ‘differ accord- 
ingly.” And as a consequence of his theory, he con- 
tinues: ‘If all these phenomena aie studied by physi- 
cists from a different point of view than that from which 
they have hitherto been studied, I believe the most 
remarkable advances in every department of physical 
science will rapidly be made, and a new world of knowl- 
edge opened to future generations of a meteorological, 
geological and astronomical character, of the value and 
extent of which it is not now possible for us to conceive.” 

Thus, it seems the suggestions of the Boston Journal 
have been already anticipated by scientific students, both 
in this country and in Europe. Tho appearance of 
Donatti’s comet, last year, presented such marked illus- 
trations of the truth of Dr. Winslow’s deductions that 
Professor Pierce, of Cambridge, declared at Springfield, 
last month, his mathematical convictions of the existence 
of the cosmical repulsion as an equal (if not greater) 
force in the phenomena of the celestial bodies with that 
of gravitation ; although, two years before, at Montreal, 
he discarded all ideas of such a force as purely specula- 
tive. And it is singular that the facts, as suggested by 
the Journal, seem to obtain more confirmation by the 
occurrence of a destructive earthquake at Sorcia, in Italy, 
about the time of the grand auroral display of Aug. 28th. 

OBSERVER. 
_ Oe 
TO PROTECT ANIMALS FROM FLIES. 

Messrs. Epitors:—Your correspondent who wishes 
to learn of something that will prevent flies from pester- 
ing horses and cattle, will find that a wash prepared by 
steeping walnut leaves in water will do it to his satisfac- 
tion. A gallon or more should be manufactured at a 
time, and made strong, and placed in the stable for daily 
use, Sponging the animal over once in the morning will 
answer for the day. EXPERIENCE. 

Dalton, Mass., Sept. 20, 1859. 
——— i me 

Tue Apert CoaLt.—We have received a letter 
from F. Macdonald, Esq., agent of the Albert Mining 
Company, in which he states that our correspondent, L. 
A. R. (on page 151 of the present volume of the Scren- 
treic AMERICAN) was in error regarding the locality of 
this mine, and also in respect to the companies which 
make oil from the coal. The mine is in Albert county, 
New Brunswick, about five miles from Peticodiw river, 
at the head of the Bay of Fundy; not in Prince Ed- 
ward's Island. ‘The coal is not used at Hunter's Point, 
L. I., but only at the Kerosene Oil-works, South Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Portland Kerosene QOul-works, Portland, 
Maine; and at the New Brunswick Oil Company’s 
Works, St. Johns, N. B. No other companies have had 
any of the Albert coal this year. The above three com- 
panies are under contract with the Albert Mining Com- 
pany for the whole product of the mine until January, 
1864. 








C. P. Garman, of Dayton, Ohio, sends us the follow- 
ing recipes :— 

Lriment ror Sprains, &c.—One pint spirits of al- 
cohol, 1 drachm of camphor, 2 drachms of opium and 2 
drachms of spirits of turpentine. 

Coven Sirur.—One ounce alecompane, 1 oz. com- 
phry, 1 oz. hoarhound and 1 oz. wild-cherry bark, Put 
these in 1 quart of water, and boil down to 1 pint. Add 
3 cups of honey, 1 cup of sugar, and } table-spoonful 
of sweet oil. ‘Take one table-spoonful every two hours. 
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RELIABLE HISTORY OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Our able cotemporary, The Commercial Bulletin, is 
publishing a series of articles on the ‘‘ History of Steam 
Navigation,” and, in doing so, quotes in conjunction 
with much reliable information, the case of Blasco de 
Garay as being among, if not the very first of the in- 
ventors of the steamboat. We are well aware that it is 
claimed for the Spaniard that he invented a steamboat in 
1543, and that he experimented with it in the port of 
Barcelona; and this assertion has been set forth as a 
matter of reliable history by several authors. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that this claim was never heard of before 1822, 
long after steamboats had become quite common in Am- 
erica and England, and it is no less singular that the 
anthenticity of such claims should have been admitted 
by any author. A few years ago, as published on page 
83, Vol. XIV, Screntiric American, these claims 
were proved to be founded on spurious data, by Mr. 
John McGregor, of London, who went to Spain and ex- 
amined the national archives at Simancos, where the re- 
cord of Garay’s experiments were stated to be kept. He 
found two letters written by Blasco on the subject of pro- 
pelling boats; but instead of propelling them by steam, 
they only gave the particulars of moving vessels in the 
port of Barcelona, by large paddle wheels turned by 40 
men. Mr. McGregor says: ‘ After careful and minute 
investigations at Simancos, Madrid and Barcelona, I 
cannot find one particle of reliable evidence for the as- 
sertion that Blasco de Garay used a steam-engine for 
marine propulsion.,” It is high time that this mythical 
steamboat of the sixteenth century ceased to occupy a 
place in history. We refer our cotemporary to Mr. Mc- 
Gregor’s notes (published as above stated) which are the 
result of profound research. 

STEAM—ITS HEAT AND PRESSURE. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—On page 133 of the present 
volume of the Screntrric Americay, under the head of 
‘Explosions in Steam Boilers,” an extract of Mr. 
Hyatt’s paper, read before the Association for the 
Advancement of Science, is given, and in which it is 
stated that steam at 868° Fah. is equal to 960 Ibs. pres- 
sure on the square inch. It is a dangerous practice for 
any one to put down things which he knows nothing 
about in the same category with those which he probably 
understands. Such steam as Mr. Hyatt speaks of is 
entirely unknown; but supposing it really did exist 
under the circumstances stated, I find that one cubic foot 
of water will produce but 49.39 cubic feet of such steam. 

The total power in steam increases uniformly from a 
suppositious zero—272.48° C. for every degree—and 
is equivalent to lifting one pound 154.402036 feet in 
hight. This makes the total power in the above 
steam equal to lifting one pound 113,794 feet, which 
being divided by 2.4 times the pressure in lbs. per square 
inch, gives the number of volumes of the steam as com- 
pared with the water it contains at the boiling point. 

This is a very curious result, of the correctness of 
whieh any one may satisfy himself by multiplying the 
ponnds pressure per square inch by the number of 
volumes into which water expands to become steam, 
when it will be found that the products, divided by the 
number of degrees, will always give the same dividend. 
The ordinary tables are not sufficiently accurate to give 
identical results, but if you take Regnault’s tables you 
will have identical results from zero to 230° C. (456° 
Fah.) and 404.447 lbs. per square inch, which is quite as 
far, I belweve, as we are justified in going in our state- 
ment about the temperature and pressure of steam, that 
being about the extent of our knowledge on the subject. 
That the total power in steam should be equal to the 
products of the pressure arising from expansion of the 
water in becoming steam is not surprising, but that the 
increment should be equal for every degree might not 
have been expected, when we consider how unequal the 
elements of calculation are. I believe this to be my own 
discovery ; I made it several years ago. 

I think there must be some mistake in reporting 
Professor Henry’s remarks. He could hardly have 
asserted that the sum of the latent and sensible heat of 
steam in the same in all cases, or that Dalton discovered 
it. This law is known as the law of Watt, which the 
researches of Regnault prove to be incorrect. At 32° 
Fah. the total heat in vapor is 1,092° Fah. ; at 212° 
Fah. it is 1,147° Fah.; and at 446° Fah. 1,218° Fah. 
Hligh pressure steam is not, therefore, * just low pressure 





steam compressed,’ as you have stated, and which I 
hope you will correct, as you are doubtless anxious to 
give reliable information to the people. =. 2B. 

[We are perfectly well conversant with the fact that the 
tables of Regnault do give more combined heat in high 
than low pressure steam, but the difference is so small 
that we deem it perfectly proper to consider high pres- 
sure steam just low pressure steam forced into less space. 
—Ebs. 


THE COAL-OIL MANUFACTURE: 

Messrs. Eprtors:—Perhaps no branch of industry 
has created so much attention of late as the manufac- 
ture of oil from coal and bitumen. Seduced by a report 
that this new and wonderful branch of chemical techno- 
logy was profitable over and above all imagination, a 
great many people of all persuasions and professions, in- 
tent to realize a large fortune in a very short time, have 
ventured their capital in this enterprise. We have be- 
fore-our eyes the remarkable spectacle that, where, two 
or three years ago, only one or two manufactories ex- 
isted, struggling hardly under the difficulties of the new 
process, we haye now 20 or more mammoth concerns. 
We naturally ask the question, how have those new 
enterprises fared, and what are their prospects? The 
answer to the first of these questions is not a very flat- 
tering one; for, of all the numerous establishments, 
none has paid a dividend on the money invested, some 
have failed, and others were only able to prevent such a 
catastrophe by the wealth and determination of the per- 
sons who were engaged in the enterprise. The second 
query may be responded to as follows: If the stockhold- 
ers or owners of the several manufacturing concerns have 
sufficient capital to keep up until the oii is fully intro- 
duced and appreciated, and until they have learned to 
make a uniformly good article, then this money invested 
in the manufacture of coal-oil will bring them eventu- 
ally a fair interest, provided the material used and the 
location of the establishment will permit the production 
of good oil at a profitable rate. I am sorry to add that 
a good many concerns work such a viciously bad coal 
that they would do better to sell their retorts for old iron 
immediately, than to continue to produce an unsaleable 
article. 

As to the actual value of coal-oil and paraffine, as illu- 
minators, there can be no doubt ; and I am perfectly sat- 
isfied that they will drive out of use most all other illumi- 
nating agents except gas. Manufacturers, however, will 
have to be satisfied with a fair profit on the capital and 
skill invested ; those who dreamed of golden mountains 
will wake up to find them turned into cinders and ashes, 
and the evil odor prevailing will perhaps clear up their 
minds as to who it was that metamorphosed their gold 


and silver into the above-named worthless dust. 
*. al * 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Sept. 13, 1859. 


DEATH TO COCKROACHES. 

Messrs. Epitors:—Your published answers to cor- 
respondents in the Screntiric American always have 
peculiar charms for me. I invariably scan them closely 
for the brief, pointed and practical advice they contain. 

In your issue of the 10th inst. you reply to W. Z., of 
Pa., ‘*There is no substance known to us which is 
an effectual extinguisher of the cockroach.” Now, 
permit me to say there is such an ‘‘extinguisher,” 
and it is very simple. Cockroaches love saccharine 
matter above all things, and they cannot swim, or at 
least they cannot get out of a vessel containing water 
sweetened with molasses or sugar. Therefore, take a 
common wash-bowl or tin wash-pan, fill it about half full 
of water, and sweeten it with a gill of molasses or half a 
pound of sugar (molasses preferred). Set the bowl or 
pan against the wall of the room or cellar infested by the 
imps, and they will flock to the beverage like topers to 
whisky. Every one that drinks is sure to drown. I 
know not why, butit is so, as I have seen a quart of 
them caught thus in one summer’s night. It is better to 
place the vessel in a corner of the room as the imps can 
then descend by two walls to their sweet groves. Mr. T. 
H. Clark, of this district, is entitled to the merit of dis- 
covering the plan for destroying the universal pest, and 
I take delight in communicating the information for the 
benefit of all unfortunate bipeds who may be suffering 
from the nuisance. 

I congratulate you heartily upon your continued pros 





perity. Iam sorry to say that I only lately subscribed 





for the Scientiric American. It recently contained 
one little fact which amply repaid me, and which alone 
was well worth the price of five years’ subscription. 
Henceforth I shall take your journal unti; life’s voyage 
terminates. Through its columns, as well as by private 
letters, you give better and fuller information, gratis, 
than I can get elsewhere ‘* for love or money.” Long 
may you flourish to serve the public, who are beginning 
to appreciate your labors. G. D. F. 

Edgefield, S. C., Sept. 24, 1859. 

—— + Oe ee 
DEFLECTION OF BRIDGES, ICE, &c. 

Messrs. Epirors:—In your number of September 
17th, a correspondent argues that “iron or ice will bear 
a greater weight passing over it at slow speed than at a 
greater,” and states that the ‘‘rule of going slow is al- 
ways observed in passing over an unsound part of an 
embankment.” Perhaps the cautious movement of a 
train under such circumstances is advisable in order to 
detect and avoid any danger that may appear. There 
is more rack and danger to a bridge, undoubtedly, by 
passing trains over it at a high speed; but so long as the 
bridge remains in place, and especially when its condi- 
tion is shaky or precarious, the quicker the train gets 
over it, the less danger there is in going down with it. 
The speed at which the train was moving at the time of 
the late accident at Schaghticoke, on the Albany and 
Vermont Railroad, was the only salvation of any 
part of the train. If it had been running slowly, 
the whole would have sunk into the gulf; but as it was, 
its speed carried the engine across, and the cars only 
went down with the bridge. . 

How is it with ice? When the first pellicle forms on 
our ponds, about Thanksgiving, what boy that ever slid 
on shoe-leather, or emulated the bird’s flight on skates, 
does not know he would break through the instant he 
allowed his weight to settle upon the ice, and that no- 
thing but the utmost effort and celerity will enable him 
to cross the crystal frost-bridge in safety ? 

Have we not read how— 


“ Swift Camilla scours the P og 
Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims the main?” 


But what would have become of Camilla if she slacked 
her flight, folded her pinions, and allowed her weight to 
settle, unbuoyed by the rapidity of motion? Methinks 
she would soon find herself in closer contact with 
‘*Mother Earth” than one of her etherial birth would 
fancy. A. M. G. 
Albany, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1859. 
A VERY GOOD SUGGESTION. 

Messrs. Epirors:—Having seen some time since a 
remark about the bad accommodation there is in this 
city for posting letters, I have been thinking that all the 
up-town portion of the city could be accommodated with 
a system of posting within a few minutes’ walk of all. 
The mode would be to attach a box to each of the cars 
on the different avenues; the conductor to receive the 
letters and charge one cent for carriage; a receiving- 
office to be established at the City Hall to deposit the let- 
tersin after each trip. I think it would be a very busi- 
ness-like way, and I think the one cent per Jetter would 
pay the railroad companies, as they would have to pro- 
vide nothing but for receiving the letters, 


W. H. 
New York, Sept. 20, 1859. 


CURE FOR INSECT BITES. 

Messrs. Eprtors:—In your issue for September 3d, 
I noticed the ‘‘ Remedies for Insect Bites;"’ and, while 
they may be very good, I would suggest to any one who 
may have use for such remedies, that if they will take 
equal parts of common salt and gunpowder, and moisten 
them with strong vinegar, and apply tne s»me to the 
sting of a bee or wasp, or even the bite of a snake (say- 
ing nothing of gnats, &c.), they will go no farther for a 
remedy. H. M. 

New York, Sept. 26, 1859. 

A Sure Srrptic.—C. C. Lyon, a dentist of Mas- 
peth, L. L, writes to us as follows:—‘‘Observing re- 
cently a case of death caused by hemorrhage from the ex- 
traction of a tooth, the following should be universally 
known as an infallible remedy :—Make plaster of Paris 
into the consistence of soft putty, and fill the cavity. It 
will soon become a solid plug.” 
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FERRIES WANTED IN ENGLAND. 

Americans who are accustomed, when crossing rivers, 
to walk into a spacious saloon, supplied all around with 
comfortably cushioned seats, and if in winter, warmed 
by steam or anthracite, or, remaining seated in a car- 
riage, drive on board, amidst other vehicles and loaded 
teams, the spacious deck of a ferry boat, and having 
arrived at the opposite side of the river, pass on to the 
shore as if they had been crossing an ordinary bridge, 
are but little aware of how far we are in advance, in 
inland steam navigation, of the old countries. I there- 
fore suspect that the following slip, cut from the London 
Weekly Times, will amuse, and very likely surprise 
many of your readers, as it indicates rather a disposition 
to ridicule the practicability of the system of ferry-boats, 
which, with us, have been so long in use, even before 
the days of steam, as they were then called ‘‘ team 
boats,”’ the paddle-wheels being turned by horse power, 
but which, now, the English entertain an idea of as 
‘* steam-bridges.” 


‘¢The Liverpool A/bion states that some years ago a 
scheme was proposed for connecting the the two sides of 
the Mersey by a tunnel, after the manner of that tunnel 
which passes under the Thames, a contrivance at present 
ased as an arcade for the sale of gingerbread and chil- 
dren’s toys. Sometime afterwards an aerial bridge was 
suggested, flying across from St. Georges Church to Ox- 
ton Hill. The Mersey Board has come down to a 
anromantic proposal, to have a steam-bridge, by w 
carts and carriages can be passed across the Mersey, un- 
loaded and unyoked. This scheme we are informed by 
Mr. Stewart, is not only quite practicable, but it is 
really a beautiful one—a term by which, we suppose, 
Mr. Stewart means to express that it will answer in an 
admirable manner the purpose for which it is designed ; 
but it will cost about £70,000.” 


With the advantage of the American system of ferries, 
Birkenhead and Rock Ferry, on the opposite side of the 
Mersey, would be to Liverpool what Brooklyn and 
Williamsbugh are to New York, and a more liberal sup- 
ply of the valuable products of Cheshire would reach the 
markets of Liverpool ; but the ferry-boats now in use are 
capable of carrying passengers only, and in a very un- 
comfortable manner; they being exposed on an unshel- 
tered deck, unless content to stow away in a miserable 
hole below ; but not calculated to carry teams and cattle, 
there beg a boat arranged especially for the latter pur- 
pose, on which the vehicles and horses are placed separ- 
ately, or unyoked, and the whole process of getting them 
over the river, performed in a slow, awkward and expen- 
sive manner. 

London, too, needs five or six good ferries over the 
Thames, below London Bridge, as there is no means 
whatever of crossing the river in this manner below that 
point, the tunnel being useful only for pedestrians ; 
hence London Bridge presents almost one continual jam 
of teams, omnibuses, &c., whilst the same distance of 
river below, and still in the midst of city traffic, if 
measured around New York, would pass at least 10 
splendid ferries. 

American boats are also wanted on the Thames, for 
carrying passengers up and down the river, for those in 
use are alike rude and ill-adapted to the purpose ; having 
no accommodations but an unsheltered, narrow deck, 
and being built of slim, steamship form, they draw too 
much water for the upper parts of the river, unless very 
small, and this too, where a boat properly shaped for the 
purpose would carry, at the rate of 15 miles an hour, 
five hundred bales of cotton, and as many passengers 
secured from any inclemency of weather, with plenty to 
eat and drink, and comfortable lodgings. 

Englishmen don’t seem to appreciate, or even under- 
stand the adaptation of boats to river navigation ; it is 
singular, too, that so industrious and presevering a peo- 
ple should overlook the vast commercial advantages that 
would result from the introduction of such a system in 
in their colonies, particularly the long rivers of the East 
Indies.— Corr. Philadelphia Ledger. 

TT +S 
GASES IN WATER. 

The gases which are found to exist most frequently in 
water are oxygen and nitrogen (but in different propor- 
tions to those which prevail in atmospheric air), the 
hydro-carbonic, carbonic, and hydro-sulpharic acid gases. 
They occur in variable proportions, dependent at times 
on the atmospheric pressure, at others on a countless 
number of local causes connected with the state or the 
movement of the atmosphere. Thus in the case of river 
waters it has been found that the quantity of air in solu- 











tion is normally about 1-25th of the volume of the air it- 
self, and that it is composed of from 31 to 32 parts of oxy- 
gen to from 68 to 69 parts of nitrogen. The proportions 
of air thus held in solution differ, however, in the respec- 
tive seasons of the year, and they are greater when the 
temperature is low that when it is high. Itis the oxy- 
gen which varies the most in quantity, for the nitrogen 
seems to be less affected by external causes, such as 
the solar light and heat. Spring waters invariably con- 
tain less oxygen than river waters; and in some cases 
the air which enters into their composition consists al- 
most entirely of nitrogen—a circumstance which may ac- 
count for the unwholesome character of seme spring or 
well waters, and which are said to cause fever and ague. 
It is a common opinion that the more deep and confined 
the spring, the more healthy are its waters ; this is not 
so in yery many cases, but the reverse. The water 
which bursts from the rock, catching the oxygen as it falls 
ito its stony basin, is generally the most healthy. The 
hydro-carbons so often to be found in soft waters are 
among the most injurious of the gases the waters are able 
to dissolve. They are furmished by the decomposition of 
vegetable and animal matters under the influence of light 
and heat ; and the marsh gas, the proto-carbureted hy- 
drogen, is the one which is given off with the greatest 
abundance under such cireumstances. The waters again 
which filter through the soil around gas-pipes are very 
likely to take up these hydro-carbons, and it therefore be- 
comes important to take precautions against the occur- 
rence of any such danger in case of the supply to a well 
in a city. 

Carbonic acid gas oceursin all waters in variable pro- 
portions, and either as free gas, or in the form of the bi- 
carbonates of the bases. In stagnant waters it is less 
abundant than in those which are in movement; for it 
would seem that the vegetation and the animal life of the 
former tend to fix the carbonic acid gas at the same 
time that it gives rise to an elimination of oxygen. 
The free carbonic acid of springs is dependent upon the 
temperature ; as this increases, so does the gas diminish 
in proportion. All river waters contain from 0°02 to 
0-03 in volume of carbonic acid; and it becomes, there- 
fore, an interesting subject of inquiry to explain the 
source of this enormous supply. In spring waters the 
quantity of this gas varies in a remarkable manner, 
whether considered in its free or in its combined state ; 
and it has given rise to some of the most interesting phe- 
nomena connected with the chemistry of the globe. Car- 
bonic acid in water renders it a solvent of great power, 
and to this agency geologists attribute many great 
changes which have taken place on the crust of the 
globe. Water charged with carbonic acid dissolves 
rocks, and carries them in solution from higher to lower 
levels, and finally deposits them in the beds of lakes and 
seas, either as sediment or precipitates. The rocks which 
are deposited from the water in which they were sus- 
pended are of every variety of clay, sand and gravel, and 
when compacted by great pressure become marls, shales, 
slates and sandstones. Many rocks which now raise 
their lofty heads en high once flowed in crystal stream- 
lets. 

—— ee CC 

Spritrixc Sagets oF Paper.—The London Mechan. 
ics’ Magazine describes. mode of splitting paperso as to 
leave the least quantity of fiber compatable with leaving 
the ink undisturbed. If the sheet is sized, soak it in 
hydrochloric acid, much diluted with water, till the 
size is rendered perfectly soluble in moderately warm 
water; and when well washed press it gently between 
blotting-paper. While still damp, lay it between two 
sheets of smooth, firm paper, previously coated with a 
solution of isinglass, or other clear size on one side, 
press the sheets well together, and leave them till per- 
fectly dry. Then by carefully separating the outer sheets, 
the middle one will be evenly ruptured or otherwise, ac- 
cordingly as one sheet is bent more than the other dur- 
ing the process of separation. 
andi Adie 

In Silliman’s Journal of Science, for September, Mr. 
David A. Wells, of Troy, N. Y., furnishes a compre- 
hensive account of the late meteor in that neighborhood, 
the explosion of which was also heard distinctly 
throughont Berksire county, Massachusetts, and even in 
parts of Connecticut and Vermont. He calculates that 
it was heard over an area of territory 100 miles wide, 
east and west, and 800 long, north and south. 











A COLUMN OF INTERESTING VARIETIES. 

‘* Patent” means open; ‘‘ Letters Patent” are letters 
for the perusal of all. By Letters Patent, that is, open 
letters, the Queen of Great Britain grants lands, honors, 
and franchises. In this country the term is applied to 
the documents by which inventors are granted a mono- 
poly of their inventions for a limited period ; and to those 
by which the government conveys the public lands...... 
A San Francisco writer, of late date, says the following 
are about the rates of wages now paid: carpenters, from 
$4 to $7 per day; bricklayers and masons, from $4 to 
$6: blacksmiths, wheelwrights, machinists, painters, 
tinsmiths, from $3 to $44; common laborers, $3; farm 
hands, from $30 to $40 per month, and found; servants, 
from $25 to $40 per month, and found ; cooks, from 
$30 to $60...... Some idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous sums of money expended in the purchase of 
pictures by the wealthier classes in England, from the 
fact that the collection of the late Lord Northwick has 
produced no less than £95,725. The sale extended over 
18 days, and was attended by dealers from all parts of 
the world. The picture of the ‘Birth of Jupiter” 
which cost his lordship £80, was knocked down at 
£1,000. The picture of ‘St. John,” by Carlo Dolci, 
from the Lucien Bonaparte Gallery, was knocked down 
for the sum of 2,010 guineas...... Anew kind of bread. 
known as the ‘‘ aerated bread,” is now made in London, 
in the manufacture of which no fermentation is used. 
The process consists in forcing ready-prepared carbonic 
acid, by means of suitable machinery, into the water 
with which the dough is prepared, then mixing the flour, 
water and salt together in a highly condensed atmosphere. 
From the mixing-apparatus the dough is received in the 
baking-pans, and passed into the ovens without being 
touched by the hands. By this means the eonstituency 
of the flour is left both unchanged and uncontaminated, 
the loaf being absolutely pure bread...... James VI, of 
Scotland, was James I, of England. It was during his 
reign (in 1607) that the first permanent settlement was 
made in the United States, at Jamestown, in Virginia 
vide A very able writer in the last London Quarterly Re- 
view, after discussing the whole subject in a very intel- 
ligent manner, deliberately comes to the conclusion that 
if the French should invade England with 150,000 or 
200,000 men, the whole military power of Great Britain 
could not prevent the taking of London. His principal 
recommendation is the adoption of the militia system of 
the United States. And yet the ‘* London Quarterly” 
is the publication that talks about ‘‘ the vulgar democracy 
of America,” aud thinks republics always were failures 
and, in the nature of things, always must be failures in 
every respect...... Tobacco-growing in California is com- 
manding attention. The stalks are about seven fect high 
and the leaves finely developed. The plants are grow- 
ing as an experiment and certainly a more superb growth 
was never produced...... The Ordnance Bureau of the 
United States Navy Department has lately ordered 500 
Joslyn’s breech-loading fire-arms, and 900 Sharpe's 
rifles...... If any of our country readers who have occa- 
sion to killa sheep or other animal, will cut open the 
heart carefully, they will find the valves arranged with 
wonderful and beautiful ingenuity ...... 27 pounds of 
prussic acid consist of 14 pounds of nitrogen, 12 pounds 
of carbon, and 1 pound of hydrogen......The interior of 
the earth is one mass of molten matter; it is estimated 
that the thickness of the hardened crust on the outside 
bears no larger proportion to the whole mass than the 
thickness of an egg-shell does to the mass of the egg...... 
Several of the stars which we see in the sky are shown 
by the telescope to be double stars, revolving about 
each other...... As a general rule in this part 
of the country, when a cobble-stone or boulder 
is found, if we travel in a north-easterly direction, 
we shall come to a ledge of similar stone, from which 
no doubt the boulder was broken...... The side wheels of 
the Great Eastern are driven by four engines, two on 
each crank, and the two cranks are connected by a fric- 
tion clutch...... The English Patent Office had a surplus 
revenue above its expenses in 1858 of £7,814. 11. 2...... 
An explosion occurred at a percussion-cap manufactory 
in England, on the 25th of July, by which the woman 
engaged in mixing the fulminating powder was blown in- 
to so many small pieces that no fragment of her remains 
larger than a person's hand could be found...... The hight 
of the Washington Monument is to be 600 feet. 
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IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS. 

Gas is the most beautiful and convenient agent of 
artificial lamination, It can be made from any of the 
hydro-carbon substances, but some of these are much 
better suited than others for this purpose. Resin oils 
and coal are the most common materials used; the two 
former for villages, public buildings, factories and houses ; 
coal for cities. On a large scale, the common apparatus 
for making coal-gas is very perfect; and is entirely dif- 
ferent from that required to make gas from resin or 
oils. Most coals contain 
ammonia ané sulphur, which 
have all to be removed from 
the gas by absorbents ; there- 
fore, in making coal-gas, lime 
purifiers and other agencies 
involving elaborate apparatus 
are required. The gas made 
from resin or resin oil is more 
dense than that of coal, and 
one cubic foot of it affords as 
much light as two feet of the 
other. As it contains no 
sulpkar, no lime purifiers, 
&e., are required in the ap- 
paratus, and it is therefore 
more simple, compact and 
suitable for villages, public 
buildings and houses. Its 
more general adoption, how- 
ever, has been prevented by 
several defects in apparatus 
which has been employed, 
two of which we may men- 
tion. The first is a difficulty 
in keeping the retort clean 
from the adhering of hard 
carbon to its surfaces; the 
second consists in the pass- 
ing over of a light condensa- 
ble vapor of a very disagree- 
able odor, which is liable to become fiuid in pipes and 
meters. By the gas apparatus illustrated in the accom- 
panying engravings these evils are obviated and a more 
brilliant light from the gas secured ; because a chemical 
liquid is gradually fed into the retort, which keeps it 
clean by preventing the adherence of the hard carbon 
to its surfaces, and also because all the vapor which is 
usually condensed in the pipes is converted into a per- 
manent gas of a high illuminating power, from which 
it has received the name of ‘‘ sunlight gas.” 

This apparatus is adapted for making the gas from 

















resin, resin oils, tallow or refuse grease; but it is spe- 
cially designed for resin because it is the cheapest, the 
most cleanly and convenient substance which can be used. 
This mach we have stated, by way of introduction, to 
convey a clear idea of the nature of the objects of the 
improved apparatus; and the following description of 
the figures will explain the offices and construction of 
the various parts. 

Fig. 1 is a perspective view of an apparatus suitable 
for a private house; Fig. 2 is a vertical section of the 
improved retort, and Fig. 3 a view of a bench of retorts 
for making gas for a village or large factory. 

A is a siove to which the retort is applied for generat- 





is conducted to the cooJer, C, which contains water. D 
is a pipe irom which the washed gas is conducted to the 
gasholder, E, from which it is conveyed by suitable pipes 
to the house for burning in the usual manner. The 
resin is heated in a receiver placed in the chimney at F, 
and converted into a fluid state, and from this it is 
suffered to drop regularly into the siphon, G, in the 
retort by the graduated faucet, h. The interior of the 
retort is formed with a series of inclined or spiral sur- 
faces, I 1, and the melted resin falls on the first or top 
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MARSH'S GAS APPARATUS. 


one where the heat is lowest, then it spreads and passes 
down over the whole inclined surfaces, and in its pro- 
gress it becomes exposed to higher degrees of heat, thus 
subjecting the gas as it is formed to a very elevated tem- 
perature—a necessary condition. It then passes out to 
the conducting tube, L, by the opening, &, of which there 
is one on each side of the pipe. By this operation the 
gas is exposed at last to the very highest temperature in 
the retort at the bottom, and all the volatile matter is 
converted into permanent gas. From the retort pipe, L, 
the gas is conveyed by pipe, B, to the cooler, C, Fig. 1, 
thence to the receiver for distribution. The chemical 
liquid for preventing the carbon adhering to the surfaces 
of the retort, and thus tending to keep it clean, is allowed 





to drop into it by the siphon, S. The lid is made with a 
flange or rim which is retained in a receptacle, R, con- 
taining molten lead; and the pipe, B, is retained in a 
recess of the same kind. The other end of this pipe is 
retained in a water-joint in the cooler, C. The latter 
joint can sustain a pressure of six pounds, the joints of 
the retorts sustain a pressure of two pounds. Not a 
screw or bolt is used in forming the joints, yet the whole 
are so tight that no escape of gas is permitted. 

A single coal fire, as in a coal stove, melts the resin, 
and effectually heats the retort so as to make the gas. A 
small retort, costing $10, it is stated, will make as much 
gas as the common kind, costing $60. One of these 
apparatus is used by Mr. R. D. Cook, at the Monteagle 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, and he says it embraces the prin- 
ciple of keeping itself clean so perfectly that he can run 
it until it is burned up, making at the rate of 300 cubic 





ing the gas. Bis a pipe from which the generated gas 


feet of gas per hour, and it is never obstructed by 











residuum. A retort of the form represented by Fig. 2, 
only 15 by 14 inches in size, will make 300 cubic feet of 
gas inone hour. In other retorts bricks and other sub- 
stances are packed to expose the resin oil and gas to an 
extensive heating surfaco. The inclined shelves in this 
one obviate this kind of packing and secure better results. 
By this apparatus as much gas is obtained from a barrel 
of resin as from a barrel of resin oil; the former costs 
from $1.75 fo $2, the latter from $5 to $7, For vil- 
lages, factories, hotels and other public buildings, also 
private dwellings, this simple 
ges apparatus seems to be 
well adapted in every respect, 
both in regard to the simpli- 
city, durability, cost and 
compactness. The patent 
for the retort was issued in 
August, 1858; and since 
then patents have been se- 
cured, through the Scientific 
American Patent Agency, in 
England and France, and 
other European countries. 
Other retorts for making gas 
from resin require to be 
cleaned every few hours be- 
cause of the carbonaceous 
matter that adheres to the 
surface, which prevents the 
heat from acting on fresh 
resin. The advantages se- 
carea by having one which 
does not require such trouble 
to operate it are self-evident. 

For further information 
address Alfred Marsh & Co., 
No. 241 Broadway, New 
York, where the working ap- 
paratus may be seen. The 
proprietors are experienced 
in the manufactured of all 
kinds of gas apparatus—coal as well as resin and oil— 
and contract for the same. 

— 4G ee 

PRESENT STATE OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 

The long lists of patents which appear under 
the proper head in our paper from week to week 
evince a most commendable activity in the Pat- 
ent Office. All persons who have business to transact 
with the Office, or who feel an interest in the progress 
of improvements in this country, must rejoice at the effi- 
cient manner in which this public bureau has been con- 
ducted for the last five years. Inventors especially have 
cause for congratulation in the fact that they can secure 
for so small a sum, and with so little trouble, that pro- 
tection to their ingenuity which is extended to them by 
the existing statutes, and the liberai construction which 
is given them. Within our recollection, a patentee was 
looked down upon as a pitiable, crack-brained being, who 
was too lazy to earn his daily bread at an honest avoca- 
tion, or as one who was endeavoring to cheat a living out 
of the public by his superior wits. But within a few 
years a wonderful change has come over the public mind 
in regard to patent property and inventors, and now there 
is no class of the community more highly esteemed. 
They receive a double respect—that which is commanded 
by genius, and that which is obtained by wealth; for 
many inventors have, of late years, grown rich out of 
their inventions’. “We could name scores of men 
who have made large fortunes from their patents 
within the last six years, and hundreds of mechanics, 
each of whom has realized a handsome competence 
already, and who has made his patent the means of 
establishing a large and prosperous business. The change 
in public feeling of which we speak is practically shown 
in the increased facility with which patents are sold. If 
an invention is good, if it has an actual money value, 
there is now no difficulty in finding a purchaser. 

Inventors would do well to secure the products of their 
ingenuity to themselves while the machinery of the Pat- 
ent Bureau is in such good workingorder. We have, al- 
most daily to listen to the tale of some poor inventor, 
who laments that he had not, years ago, taken out a pat- 
ent for a certain invention, ‘‘as such or such a person 
has since realized a fortune for the same idea.” In pat. 
ent matters, delays are always dangerous. 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


ROGRESSIVE science is the prom- 
inent characteristic of the present 
age. We live in an era of transition, 
in which we behold the customs of 
centuries overthrown and the condi- 
tions of social life modified and 
chanped in a thousand ways. The 
ke discoveries of man applied to new 
and useful purposes have placed a 
power in his hand far transcending 
the fables of antiquity. It is but fifty-two years since 
the first successful steamboat floated on our waters; it is 
only twenty years since the first locomotive struck its 
iron hoof on our railroads; but twenty-five years since 
the first reaper was brought into public use ; only fifteen 
years since the first line of telegraph was put tp, and 
but thirteen years since the first American sewing 
machine was constructed. The revolutions which have 
been effected by these agencies—and by many others of 
nearly equal importance which we could mention if space 
permitted—are so great that when we reflect upon them, 
it seems almost impossible they could have been accom- 
plished in the short space of fifty-years. Our new 
systems of public transit, our improved means of public 
communication, of manufacturing, engineering and me- 
chanical operations, embrace discovery upon discovery in 
sufficient magnitude and array to raise a column from 
the summit of which we may gaze down upon the pre- 
ceding centuries of physical progress, and behold them 
appearing like foot-tracks in the desert. We have great 
reason to feel grateful for the manifest achievements and 
progress which have been made in our day, but it would 
be the hight of foolishness to feel satisfied with what has 
been done, and take up a position of self-admiration and 
inertness. From ancient history we learn that several 
nations—Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks and Romans— 
accomplished, at successive periods, great works and 
became great powers. They exhibited much intellectual 
and physical activity during their dominance, and then 
they became sluggish aud finally degraded. They all 
seem to have attained to a position where the conclu- 
sion settled down upon them that they had done 
enough; and as a consequence, by reposing on their 
laurels, they soon sunk into senility. ‘The most civil- 
ized nation that would do so now would rapidly in- 
herit the same fate, but we think no fears of such a 
result need be entertained in the present age of pro- 
gress. The printing-press will prevent this; it is the 
mighty agent which keeps the public mind in fermen- 
tation and prevents it from stagnating. ‘‘ Knowledge 
runs to and fro ;”” the human intellect is quickened and 
the successful application of one principle but paves the 
way for its higher application in some other depart- 
ment. We have a remarkable exemplification of this 
in one of the greatest—if not the very greatest—of the 
undertakings of the age, viz., the steamer Great Eastern. 
When Stephenson had completed the ponderous iron 
tubular bridge over the Menai Straits, and when its 
mighty strength had been demonstrated to the wonder 
of the engineering world, Brunel was impressed with the 
idea that this was the very principle of construction 
most applicable for gigantic ships ; and in the progress of 
ten years his grend conception has been realized. Its 
form and combination were not the results of abstrac- 
tions, but experiment and strict induction. Its strength 
is so great that it may be suspended (like the tubular 
bridge) upon its extremities between the waves; while 














other large ships, if so positioned, would break asunder 
by their own weight. Who could have imagined, fifty 
years ago, that the sun would have becn employed to 
paint the human form, the lofty cataract, the romantic 
dell ? or that the moon would take its own portrait? Or 
who would have conjectured that the red bolt of the 
thunder-cloud could have been guided to convey the 
transactions of senates and the results of famous battles, 
hundreds of miles through the sea, and over mountains 
and valleys, in a few seconds of time? Yet such results 
we have seen accomplished in our own day ; and greater 
than these may yet be expected. Photography has made 
wonderful progress both as a science and an art, and yet 
it is but in its infancy. Nature has not yet suffered the 
artist to transfer her glowing colors to his prepared paper, 
but she may not always deny him this power. 

But with all the achievements and progress of the 
age let no one imagine that the field of discovery and 
improvement has become confined ; it is still boundless 
as the sea and free as the winds. A few weeks ago (see 
page 177 of our present volume) we directed attention 
to improvements required in motive agents for city rail- 
roads; and we are happy to state that several of our 
cotemporaries have taken up the subject .and responded 
to our suggestions. A hundred other subjects, requiring 
peculiar adaptations, are still open to the inventive 
world; and chemistry, light, heat, magnetism and elec- 
tricity have many rich secrets in store as rewards for the 
unwearied and faithful investigators in physical science. 


THE NATURAL AND THE ARTIFICIAL. 

A correspondent—Thos. J. Lane, of Boston—suggests 
that some patriotic person should make a series of ex- 
periments in order to determine what color of a build- 
ing will most completely protect the interior from the 
changes of temperature of the external air. If Mr. Lane 
will examine the proper books he will find that the whole 
matter of the reflection, absorption and transmission of 
heat has been investigated in a far more thorough and 
satisfactory manner than it would be by the series of ex- 
periments which he advises. We commend to him espe- 
cially the researches of Melloni. The explanation of the 
mystery of polar animals being covered with white fur 
which reflects the heat, while the negro and other 
tropical animals generally have dark or high-colored 
coverings which absorb the heat, is simply this : the 
heat of our bodies is principally supplied by the chemical 
combination of oxygen and caibon in the lungs, and as 
the same colors which reflect the most heat emit the 
least, animals in cold climates are furnished with white 
fur to keep the heat in, while the skin of the negro is 
dark to allow the heat to escape. 

The same correspondent has some original ideas in 
regard to art. He thinks that all real beauty is based 
wholly on utility. If he means any other utility than 
the utility of the beauty itself, the idea is absurd. Of 
what use-are the spots on a butterfly’s wing, or the count- 
less variations in the petals of the pansy? There is 
great utility in beauty ; it is a source of the purest, most 
refined and most exalted enjoyment, and thus contributes 
largely to the sum of human happiness. The wonderful 
adaptation of the eye to the flower and of the flower to 
the eye, producing exquisite pleasure by the mere 
arrangement of form and color, is one of the most striking 
proofs of the thoughtful care with which the Creator has 
made abundant and overflowing provision for the happi- 
ness of his creatures. 

Our correspondent also objects to imitations of nature, 
such as vines and leaves, in ornaments for stoves, fences 
and buildings. He says that what is natural should be 
wholly natural, and what is artificial should be wholly 
artificial, mechanical or geometric. In regard to the 
illustrations which he cites in proof of his strange pro- 
position, we agree with him. We have never scena 
rustic fence or piazza made of poles with the bark upon 
them, which we did not think was a failure as a work 
of art; and the ornaments of our stoves, fences, &c., are 
in general sufficiently hideous. But if our correspondent 
should see the oak-wreath sculptured over the entrance 
to Trinity church, in this city, he would probably change 
his opinion. Indeed, his rule, in order to be true, should 
be exactly reversed. Natural forms, if they are well 
imitated, are the yery ones which are always most 
pleasing to the eye. In the production of beauty, nature 
is unapproachable by the highest ari, either in form or 
color. Delicate indeed would be the chisel which could 











reproduce the petals of the rose or the stamens of the 
fuchsia. And we may ask— 
"eae ares cere 
Unless to mortal it hy oy pri 
To dip his brush in dyes of heaven ?” 
_ OP -6 ee 
OLD WORLD CONSERVATISM. 

In another column willbe found an article entitled 
‘* Ferries Wanted in England,” copied from the Phila- 
delphia Ledyer, which forcibly illustrates thg slowness of 
the English iu adopting any improvements from abroad, 
and especiaily from this country. While Americans en- 
gaged in calico-printing, in ship-building, in agriculture, 
in every department of industry, are always on the alert 
to adopt any improvement from whatever source it may 
come, the Frenchman, the German, and the Englishman, 
each deems his own nation so superior that it has no- 
thing to learn from any other. This contrast between 
Americans and Europeans has been exemplified a hun- 
dred times. 

Some years ago the Messrs. Hovey, of Boston, em- 
barked in an extensive series of trials to produce an im- 
proved strawberry; it was said that they fruited over 
2,000,000 of new seedlings, and out of these they se- 
lected two remarkably large and fine varieties. Has any 
one ever heard of these being cultivated in Europe? On 
the other hand, our nurserymen are so eagerly on the 
watch for any new varieties of fruit that may be origin- 
ated in Europe, that, when the ‘‘ Victoria Currant” was 
first produced, the Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing (L. 1.), 
paid $30 for the first bush which they could procure. 

How slow were the English in adopting from this 
country the sharp bow for ships, and especially in dis- 
pensing with the heavy bowsprit on steamers! Like the 
Chinese, they look upon the Americans as ‘ ‘outside bar- 
barians,” and like the Jews of old, they ask, ‘* Can any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’ The comparative 
absence of this feeling among the Americans was most 
strikingly shown by Mr. Stevens when he visited En- 
gland with his famous yacht. While the America was 
lying at Liverpool with the challenge flying from her 
mast-head to sail against all the English yachts for 
$50,000, Mr. Stevens noticed a gaff on one of the Eng- 
lish vessels which hc thought was better than any other 
that he had seen. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
circumstances of the case, and though he knew that the 
attention of all England was upon his moyements, he 
immediately went to one of the ship-yards and ordered 
a gaff like the one which he had observed, and the Am- 
erica had that English gaff at the top of her sail when 
she won the great race. ‘This greater readiness of Am- 
ericans to adopt improvements, from whatever source 
they may come, is one considerable cause of our more 
rapid advance in the arts, and in material prosperity. 

BURROUGH’S PAPER-CUTTING MACHINE. 

A short time since we noticed the issue of a patent, 
through our agency, to E. Burroughs, of Rochester, N. 
Y., for a paper-cutting machine. We have since seen a 
full-sized working machine at the Inventors’ Exchange, 
87 Park-row, which is most perfect in its operation, and 
fully answers the wants of the trade, especially of job 
printers; being adapted to cutting card-board as well as 
other kinds of paper, and of capacity sufficient to cut 
pieces 28 inches in width, and of any length. A cut, 
with full description, will soon appear in this paper, 
meanwhile, the machine will be on exhibition at the Fair 
of the American Institute, and a model can be seen at 
the rooms of 8. A. Heath & Co., 37 Park-row, this city. 
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IMPORTANT PATENT CASE. 

{Special Telegraphic Dispatch to the Scientific American.] 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, NORTHERN ILLINOIS, 
Before Judges McLean and Drummond. 

Serr. 19.—Obed Hussey vs. Cyrus H. MceCormick.— 


The opinion of the Court, delivered on the 19th inst., - 


at Chicago, held that Obed Hussey’s patent for the com- 
bination of the open slotted finger and scolloped sickle is a 
good valid patent, and has been infringed by McCormick. 
Second decree for account and injunction against 
McCormick granted. The case was argued by Harding, 
of Philadelphia, for Hussey; and by Keller, of New 
York, for McCormick. 


McCormick has succeeded in getting his patents re- 
issued, as will be seen by reference to the List of Claims 
published on another page. ‘This proceeding doubtless 
involves something important to all makers of such 
machines 
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THE FOUR ORGANIC ELEMENTS. 
OXYGEN, HYDROGEN, NITROGEN AND CARBON. 
I.—OxYGEn. 


Nine pounds of water consist of eight pounds of oxygen 
and one pound of hydrogen; 342 pounds of red-lead 
consist of 310 Ibs. of lead and 32 pounds of oxygen ; 100 
Ibs. of atmospheric air consist of 77 Ibs. of hydrogen and 
23 lbs. of oxygen. One of the most curious facts in 
nature is the change in the propert’os of substances which 
results from their chemical combination. Oxygen and 
hydrogen combined together assume the liquid form ; 
but oxygen on being combined with lead becomes solid, 
and the lead is no longer malleable, but may be pounded 
into powder. Oxygen, when separate or uncombined, 
has yet been obtained only in the gaseous state; but it 
is found in by far the largest quantities, in combination 
with other substances, forming either solids or liquids. 
It has strong affinity for more substances than any other 
of the elements. There is a great difference among them 
in this respect; gold and platina are not disposed to 
combine with other things, they are old bachelors, but 
oxygen is a perfect Brigham Young—it wants to marry 
everything that it meets. It surrounds us on every side, 
but generally wedded to some other substance. It forms 
a portion of almost all the rocks which we see, and 
which make up the crust of our globe. Of 50 Ibs. of 
marble, 24 Ibs. are oxygen. In the three constituents of 
granite it forms 40 per cent of the feld-spar, just half of 
the mica, and more than half of the quartz. 

All changes in chemical combination are accompanied 
by alterations of temperature. When oxygen especially 
combines with any other substance there is always a 
great exhibition of heat, and generally of light. Almost 
all fire is produced in this way. Burning a body is 
gexerally simply oxydising it. This was the great dis- 
covery of Lavoisier. He found that when a body is 
burned in oxygen the body is increased in weight pre- 
cisely as much as the oxygen is diminished. If we take 
a tight jar full of oxygen gas and drop a piece of sulphur 
into it, the sulphur burns with intense brilliancy and 
disappears. But if we weigh the jar we find its weight 
exactly the same as the sulphur and the jar of 
oxygen added together weighed before. The sulphur 
was not destroyed by being burned, but combined with 
the oxygen to form sulphurous acid, which is a trans- 
parent and invisible gas. If we heat the end of a piece 
of iron wire red-hot and introduce it into a jar of oxygen 
gas, the wire burns with the most brilliant scintillations, 
throwing down black scales. If we collect these scales 
and weigh them, we find that for every 117} ounces of 
iron that were burned, we have 141 ounces of iron 
scales; and if we weigh the jar of oxygen, we find that 
that has lost 24 ounces of its weight. 

When Lavoisier announced his discovery, all the 
chemists in Europe immediately supplied themselves with 
delicate seales ; and the weight of various substances, as 
compared with each other, has now been ascertained by 
different observers thousands of times. A young chemist 
would ask no better passport to universal fame than the 
detection of a material error in one of these weights. 

The combustion of a gas or of a volatile substance, like 
sulphur or phosphorus, produces flame; while, if the 
substance is solid and not volatile, it burns without 
flame. . 

The heat of our bodies is kept up by slow combustion 
or oxydation. The air, on entering the lungs, is spread 
through thousands of cells where it is separated from the 
blood by exceedingly thin membranes, through which 
the oxygen of the air is absorbed by the blood. Here it 
enters into combination with the carbon which has before 
been brought to the blood from the food taken into the 
stomach, burning the carbon as literally and truly as the 
coal is burned in the grate, and producing the same sub- 
stance as the burning of the coal produces, that is, car- 
bonie acid gas. Our lungs are perfect furnaces, which 
warm the body by a constant though slow combustion. 


Evrorzan Patents.—In connection with their Am- 
erican Patent Agency, Messrs. Muxn & Co. attend to 
procuring patents in England, France, Belgium, Russia, 
Prussia, Austria, Spain, and in all other countries where 
laws for the protection of inventors exist. Persons de- 
siring to consult with Munn & Co. can do so freely, and 
be supplied with a circular of instruction on the subject. 
A pamphlet of advice how to procure American patents 
wili also be furnished on application. 
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A SOUTH-EAST RAIN. 

There is one property of the atmosphere which is the 
cause of many of the phenomena of the weather; that is 
the increase of its capacity for moisture, with the in- 
crease in the temperature. Warm air will hold more 
water than cold air. As the wind moves along from the 
south-east across the warm water of the Gulf Stream, 
its temperature is raised, and it absorbs the vapor which 
is constantly rising from this tepid current. Continuing 
on its course across the cooler tract which intervenes be- 
tween the Gulf Stream and the land, the temperature of 
the wind is red iced so that it cannot hold all the water that 
it has absorbed, and it deposits it in the form of rain. 
Our fishermen have a maxim that a south-east wind 
never blows 12 hours witheut bringing rain. We have 
known exceptions to this rule, but we believe it is more 
generally true than any other among all the signs of the 
weather. 

The same property of the atmosphere, in connection 
with the trade winds, explains the dry climate of Peru. 
As the wind, coming across the ocean from the east, strikes 
the land of South America, it is cooled and deposits its 
moisture, giving to the north-east portion of South Am- 
erica the most: rainy climate on the face of the earth. 
As the wind continues on its course up the side of the 
Andes, it grows cooler and colder till, as it rolls over the 
frozen summit, almost the last drop of moisture is 
squeezed out of it, clothing the peaks in everlasting 
snow; and when it tumbles down the western slope of 
the mountains, and experiences the warmth of the lower 
elevation, its capacity for water is increased and it becomes 
greedy for every drop of moisture it can find; in other 
words is a very drying wind. The consequence is, the 
inhabitants of Lima sometimes do not see a drop of rain 
for a whole year. 

From the neighberhood of Behring’s Straits, a cold 
ocean current rolls in a south-eastern direction along the 
western coast of North America. Opposite San Fran- 
cisco this current, when once observed, was found to have 
a temperature of 54° Fahrenheit. In the summer, the 
intense heat of California makes the land warmer than 
this cold water, and when the breeze comes in from the 
ocean, instead of depositing its water in rain, it becomes 
very drying, drinking up every drop of moisture it can 
find. In the interior of California, the sun rolls daily 
over the blazing sky unobscured by a speck of cloud, from 
early in May till the first of October. In the winter 
the land becomes cooler than the water, and then rain is 
formed. 

The same property of the atmosphere, in connection 
with the wind currents, also explains the dryness of the 
climate of Egypt, in which country rain is never known. 

——— +o 
WEEKLY SUMMARY OF INVENTIONS. 
——_@—_—_ 

The following inventions are among the most useful 
improvements patented this week. For the claims to 
these inventions the reader is referred to the official list 


on another page, 
GRAIN SEPARATOR. 


The object of this invention is to separate oats and 
other foreign substances from small wheat, after the lat- 
ter has been separated from sound heavy wheat by any of 
the known implements in use. This invention, although 
capable of general application, is more especially designed 
to be used with improved grain-separating devices 
which were patented by J. L. Booth, March 8th, 1859, 
and July 12th, 1859. The invention consists in the 
employment or use of a series inclined of zig-zag screens 
and boxes having a proper shake-motion communicated 
to them, and used in connection with a fan and blast 
spout, whereby the desired end is attained. The inven- 
tor resides at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


REZPING SAILS FROM THE DECK. 

Capt. G. B. Cornish, of the New York and Liver- 
pool packet-ship Emerald Isle, has patented an improve- 
ment in the Cunningham rig, consisting principally in 
the employment for the purpose of reefing square sails, 
by rolling them upon their yards, of a single reef pen- 
nant applied in the form of a parbuckle, around the 
middle of a yard, in combination with an improved 
method of suspending the yard and providing for its 
rolling, by which means he obtains a method of reefing 
from the deck of a vessel which possesses several advan- 
tages over the method heretofore used. The invention 
farther consists in a certain method of fitting an apron 


. wage 





to the central opening in the sail which 1s rendered ne- 
cessary by rolling the sail on the yard. 
IMPROVED LAMP. 

The object of this invention is to economize in the 
construction of lamps, render them more durable than 
usual, and make suitable provision whereby the flame 
may be supplied with a requisite amount of warm oxygen 
to feed the flame and at the same time the top or cap be 
kept in a sufficiently cool state to permit the same to be 
detached by the fingers for the purpose of trimming the 
wick, or supplying the fount with oil. The inventor of 
this device is John L. Drake, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BOOK-BACKING MACHINE. 

This invention consists, firstly, in the employment, for 
shaping the backs of books, of a longitudinally divided 
roll or pair of segments operating across the back from 
the center towards both sides. It consists, secondly, in 
certain mechanism for operating the book-holder, to 
make it present the book to repeated operations of the 
divided roll, and gripe it tighter before every repetition 
of the operation; and it consists, thirdly, in certain 
mechanism for moving the divided roll out of the way 
to permit the insertion of the book in and its with- 
drawal from the holder. The credit of this invention is 
due to G. H. Sanborn, of Boston, Mass., and John E. 
Coffin, of Portland, Maine. The former is the assignee 
of the patent. - 

HYDRO-CARBON LAMP. 

The object of this invention is to obtain a Jamp that 
will burn, for illuminating purposes, hydro-carbon fluids 
varying in density, and which require different supplies of 
oxygen to support proper combustion. The invention, 
although it may be used for burning all hydro-carbon 
fluids, is more especially designed for burning coal oils 
and by a certain mechanism intended to be rendered 
capable of such adjustment as to burn both the light and 
heavy oils with a white and brilliant flame. The inven- 
tor of this device is Halvor Halvorson, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

THEMOMETRIC REGULATOR FOR HEATING APPARATUS. 

In the various kinds of apparatus for heating air for 
warming buildings, many kinds of regulators have been 
used, but mostly of two classes; one class being con- 
trolled by the temperature of the apartment, or one of 
many apartments, that is warmed, and the other by the 
temperature of the heater itself. The first class may 
serve the purpose very well when the building contains but 
one apartment, but in a dwelling-house or building con- 
taining many apartments to be warmed by the same 
apparatus, it is obviously almost impossible to regulate 
the temperature of all the appartments by that of any 
one of them; and the second class can never operate 
successfully in a climate of very variable temperture, as 
they tend to preserve a uniform temperature of the 
heater, without regard to the temperature of the incom- 
ing cool air. L. W. Leeds, and C. Vaux, of New York 
City, have patented a regulator which is said to be more 
perfect than any operating upon either of the above 
mentioned systems; it consists of a vessel which they 
term a secondary heater, having no communication with 
the prime heater by which the air for warming the 
building is heated, but exposed at the same time to the 
heating influence of the primary heater, and to the cool- 
ing influence of the current or currents of incoming 
cold air, and containing water or other fluid, which, by 
the expansion and contraction due to variations in its 
temperature, is caused to operate upon a piston or into 
equivalent connected or geared with a regulating-cock 
or valve in the pipe which supplies steam or other heating 
agent to the primary heater, in such a manner as to 
cause the supply of such agent to the heater to vary 
in vessels with the temperature of the incoming cold air. 





EXTENSION CASES. 

Corn-sHELLER. — Thomas D. Burrall, of Geneva, 
N. Y., has applied for an extension of the patent granted 
to him, Dec. 6, 1845, for an improved Corn-Sheller. 
The petition is to be heard at the Patent Office on the 
21st of November next. 

Sream Bowers.—James Montgomery, of New York 
City, has applied for an extension of his patent for im- 
proved Tubular Boiler, issued Dec. 26, 1845. The day 
of hearing is set down for Dec. 5th at the Patent Office. 

Cooxrnc-stoves.—Samuel Pierce, of Troy, N. Y., 
has applied for an extension of his cooking-stove patent 
which was granted Dec. 6, 1845. The case will be 
heard at the Patent Office on the 14th of November. 
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FOREIGN SUMMARY—METALS AND MARKETS. 
——_o——_- 

The great event of the past week has been the 
departure of the Great Eastern down the river Thames on 
her first trial trip to sea. Fears were entertained that 
when the fastenings were loosened she would not be very 
manageable, but it is stated that the very first turn in 
the river demonstrated that she was as completely under 
control as any river steamer. Captain Harrison, her 
commander, and one of the most experienced river pilots, 
directed her motions, and Captain Comstock, who navi- 
gated the General Admiral to Russia, assisted voluntarily 
in the management. As she proceeded down the river, 
crowds assembled at various points and gave vent to their 
admiration by repeated cheers. She was towed down on 
this accasion, and anchored on the afternoon of Sept. 
7th at Purfleet, and on the subsequent day weighed 
anchor and started for the Nore under her own engines. 
The London Times states that with the use of only two- 
thirds of her power, and under very bad trim for sailing, 
she run at the rate of 15 statute miles, and against a 
strong tide, in 58 minutes. J. Scott Russell was on 
board directing the operations of the machinery, which 
worked with great ease, scarcely a vibration being per- 
ceptible. ‘Thus farthe Great Eastern has given evidence 
of being the fastest steamship in the world. This she 
ought to be, as, according to scientific deduction, ships 
increase in speed according to their size, if the model is 
good and the power proportional to the tonnage. On 
Sept. 8th she left the Nore and steamed off majestically 
for Portland (England), where was to remain until 
Sept. 17th, on which day she will proceed to Holyhead, 
and from that port will commence her transatlantic voy- 
age. Passengers will be taken at fares of from $90 to 
$125. It was anticipated that she would reach Port- 
land, Maine, in from six to seven days after leaving 
Holyhead. Should this trip prove successful, the Cu- 
nard Company will at once build a vessel of equal size, 
although they have now in course of erection eight 
steamers larger than the Persia. 

A small screw steamboat, called the Little Lucy, and 
only 20 tons register, built at Stockton, England, of 
thin steel plates, to run on a river in Brazil, has made 
the voyage out to that country in a very satisfactory 
manner. The steel plates of which the hull of this little 
steamer was built are only one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. 

The Hobart Town (Australia) Mercury draws attention 
to the bark and leaves of trees which abounds in the 
forests of Tasmania, as being well adapted for making 
paper. During certain months these trees shed their 
leaves and bark, which accumulate in the gulleys and 
dry creeks; and when the rainy season arrives, the 
water forms them into a thick pulp which spreads over 
the uneven surfaces of the water courses, and when it 
becomes dry, forms huge brown sheets of stiff brown 
paper. On several occasions we have found sheets of 
such natural paper in some of our American dry water 
courses, and from this we infer that there are leaves in 
this country as well adapted for making paper as those of 
the trees in Tasmania. 

At the great annual show of the Highland Agricul- 
tural Society, lately held at Edmburgh, Burgess & 
Key’s reaper (American) was awardei the first prize, 
and Bell’s the second. It is remarkable that this second 
reaper should have been lately awarded the first prize in 
Belgium in preference to that of Burgess & Key’s ; while 
in the country wnere It was invented, the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society awarded it only the second. At another 
trial-¢* reapers, lately held at Haydon Bridge, England, 
by the Hexam Farmers’ Club, one of Burgess & Key's 
also took the first prize. 

A rare occurrence in England—a steamboat explo- 
sion—took place on the river Tyne on Aug. 26th. The 
explosion occurred during a race between two boats, when 
the stokers were firing up with great fary to beat the 
Opposition. One man was killed. A rigid investigation 
as to the cause will take place, and those who were the 
principle means of the calamity will certainly get 
punished. 

The American company which has been engaged at 
Sevastopol in raising the sunken fleet has been quite 
successful in taking up no less than fourteen steamers, 
besides some other vessels. 

Our London cotemporaries are beginning to advocate 
horse-railroads for that city. 


PRICES OF FOREIGN METALS, SEPT. 12. 
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00 
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6 00 

2-5ths No. 8...... 218 0 13 0 
Staffordshire Forge 199 0 
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L. W., nom....... 400 0 
Welsh Forge Pig... — — — 0 
Acadian , Char- 

COM akoccdbvesees 815 0 0 
Scotch Pig, No. 1, in 

Si sastcenne 310 0 


There has been a considerable reduction in most of the brands of 
iron, and tin has also fallen in price considerably. There has been no 
speculation in the money market to cause thischange. The market is 
in a healthy condition and there are free purchases in all the metals 
except tin, which is etill considered too high in price. In Glasgow 
the pig-iron is 52s. 9d. per tun, and the demand for it is good. 


(The above are prices within three per cent discount, the pound 
being valued at $4.85. 


——_@o—— 
New York Markets. 

Coau.—Anthracite, from $4.50, to $4.75. 

Correr.—Lake Superior ingots at 23c, per lb. for cash; new sheath- 
ing, 26c. 

Corron.—Ordinary—Uplands, 9c. per Ib.; Florida, 9c.; Mobile, 
%e.; New Orleans and Texas, 9Xc. Middling—Uplands and Flori- 
da, 115¢c.; Mobile, 11%4c.; N. O,and Texas, 12c. Middling fair—Up- 
lands and Florida, 123¢c.; Mobile, N. O. and Texas, 18e. Fair—Up- 
lands and Florida, 12%{c.; Mobile, 13}¢c.; N. O. and Texas, l4c. 

Fiove.—State, superfine brands, $4 a $4.25; Ohio, common brands, 
$4.20 a $4.50; do. fair extra, $4,75 a $5.20, Genesee, extra brands, 
$5.25 a $7; Missouri. $4.40 a $7; Canada, $5 a $5.75 ; Richmond city, 
$6.25 a $7 26: rye flour, fine, $3.50 a $3.90; corn meal, $3.80 a $3.85. 

Grase.—American Window—First, second, third and fourth quali- 
ties, per 50 feet: 6 by 8 to 8 by 10, $3.50 a $2.75; 8 by 11 to 10 by 15, 
$4 a $3; 10 by 16 to 12 by 18, $4.50 a $3.25; 12 by 19 to 16 by 24, $5.25 
a $3.59; 16 by 25 to 20 by 30, $6 a $4; 20 by 31 to 24 by 36, $8 a $4.50; 
25 by 36 to 30 by 44, $9 a $5. These prices are subject toa large dis- 
count. 

Hemur.—American undressed, $140 a $150; dressed from $190 a 
$210. Jute, $95 a $90. Italian, $2.75. Russian clean, $210 a $215 
Manilla 6}¢c. per Ib. 

Inpia-RUbBER.—Para, fine, 56c. a 60c. per Ib.; East India, 87e. 
a 40c. 

Inpigo.—Bengal, $1 a $1.50 per Ib.; Manilla, good to prime, Sic. a 
$1.10; Guatemala, $1 a $1.15. 

Inon.—Anthracite pig, $23 a $24 per tun; Scotch, $23 to $23.50; 
Swedish bar, ordinary sizes, $87.50 a $90; English refined, $53 a 
$54; English common, $43 a $45; Russian sheet, first quality, 
lle, a 12c. per Ib.; English, single, double and treble, 33¢c. a 8%c. 

Leap.—Galena, $5.75 per 100 Ibs.; German and English refined, 
$5.70; bar, sheet and pipe, from 6c. to 64¢c. 

Leatuer.—Oak slaughter, light, 3$c. a 35c. per Ib.; Oak, middle, 
83c. a B5c.; Oak, heavy, 32c.a 34c.; Oak, crop, 37c. a 40c.; Hem- 
lock, middle, California, 23c. a 23i¢c. ; Hemlock, light, California, 
223gc. a 28c.; Hemlock, heavy, California, 21}gc. a 22¢c.; Hem- 
lock, hsavy, 20. a2ic. Patent enameled, léc. a 17c. per foot, light. 
Sheep, morocco finish, $7.50 a $8.50 per dozen. Calf-skins, oak, 57c. 
a 60c.; Hemlock, 56c. a 60c.; Belting, oak, 32c. a 34e. ; Hemlock, 28c. 
a Bic. . 

Loumper.—Timber, white pine, per M feet, $17.50; Timber, yellow 
pine, $35 a $36; Timber, oak, $18a $28; Timber, eastern pine and 
spruce, $17,50; White Pine, select, $25 a $30; White Pine, box, $14 
a $18; White Pine, flooring, 14¢ inch, dressed, tongued and greoved, 
$24.50 a $25; Yellow Pine, flooring, 1}¢ inch, dressed, tongued and 
grooved, $29 a 82; White Pine, Albany boards, dressed, tongued and 
grooved, $20 a $21; Black Walnut, good, $45; Cherry, good, $45; 
White Wood, cherry plank, $42; Spruce Flooring, 13¢ inch, dressed, 
tongued and grooved, each, 22c.ap4c.; Spruce Boards, lic, a17¢.; Hem- 
lock Boards, 12*¥c. a 14c.; Hemlock Joist, 3 by 4 inch, 123¢c. a ldc.; 
Shingles, cedar, per M, $28 a $35; Shingles, cyprese, $12a $25; 
Staves, W. O. pipe, light, $55 a $58; Staves, white oak, pipe, heavy, 
$75 a $30; Staves, white oak, bbl. culls, $20; Heading, white oak, 
bhds., $65. 

Nas. —Cut at 8c. a 33%c. per Ib. American clinch sell in lots, as 
wanted, at Se. a 6c.; wrought foreign, 3%c. a 34¢c.; American horse- 
shoe, 14%c. 

Ons.—Linseed, city made, 58. per gallon; whale, bleached spring, 
58e. a 55e.; sperm, crude, $1.25 a $1.28; sperm, unbleached spring, 
$1.35; lard oil, No. 1 winter, 87c, a 92c.; extra refined rosin, 30c. a 
40c.; machinery, 50c. a 100¢.; camphene, 45c. a 47¢.; coal, refined, from 
$1.12 a $1.50; olive, $1 a $1.05. 

Restx.—Common, $1.60 per 310 Ibs. bbl.; No. 2, &c., $1.70 a 
$2; No. 1, per 280 Ibs. bbl., $2.25 a $3; white, $3.25 $4.50; pale, 
$5.50. 

Specter plates, 53¢c. a 53¢c. per Ib. 

Sreet.—English cast, 14c. a 16c. per Ib.; German, 7c. a 10c.; Am- 
erioan spring, 5c. a 53¢c.; American blister, 4*¢c. a 53¢c. 

Tattow.—American prime, 105{c. to 10%c. per Ib. 

Trx.—Baneca, 32%{c, a 82%c. ; Straits, 30%¢c. ; plates, $7.50 a $9.75 
per box. 

Torrentine,—Crude, $3.62% per 280 Ibs.; spirits, turpentine, 46c. 
per gallon. 

Zinc. —Sheets, 7c. a Tie. per Ib. 

The foregoing rates indicate the state of the New York markets up 
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More foreign coal would find sale in the New York 
market than now reaches it. Most of that which arrives 
is contracted for abroad, and the supply is limited. Our 
Americap mines do not supply the Eastern market with 
a sufficient quantity of cannel and good bituminous coal. 

The sales of cottenfor the past week have been 
moderate, but holders do not seem to be anxious to sell. 

There has been a sale of 100,000 feet of common East- 
ern spruce and pine at $12 and $13 per M. 

The flour market is much depressed, and prices much 
lower this week. . Ohio flour seems to have maintained 
its price, while most others have fallen from 15c. to 25c. 
per bbl. The wheat crop througheut the world seems to 
have been very abundant this year, which will have a 
tendency to keep down prices. The corn crop in the 
northern districts has been somewhat injured by the 
early frost. Holders of corn are expecting a consider- 
able advance in its price. 

ALBANY LUMBER MARKET, SEPT. 21, 

The transactions in lumber during the week have been 
to a fair extent, without any material quotable change in 
prices. The demand is active for the supply of the 
extreme Eastern ports, which, to a large extent, can be 
attributed to the drought in Maine and the scarcity of 
lumber in that State. There is a scarcity of hemlock 
boards, joists and wall strips, which will continue until 
sufficiznt rain has fallen at the north to start the mills 
and keep them running. In other descriptions of lumber 
the stock is large, and the assortment good. The receipts 
during the past six days have fallen off materially, and 
many are now of the impression that, from the present 
time up to the close of canal navigation, they will show 
a large diminution compared with those of a correspond- 
ing period of last year, and that they will not be suffi- 
cient to meet the current demand. On the other hand, 
there are those who look for an increase, and anticipate 
the receipts for the season to exceed those of last year by 
25,000,000 feet. The receipts of board and scantling for 


the six days aggregate 5,807,000 fect. 
—— +o ee 
CANAL CHAIN PROPELLERS, 
Our attention has been directed by Mellen Battel, 


of Albany, N. Y., to the chain system of propelling 
boats on canais, described on page 195 of the present 
volume of the Screntiric AMERICAN, in the column of 
‘* Foreign Matters.” He informs us that this very sys- 
tem was tried on the Erie canal in 1822, and failed, as 
he believes, on acoount of the numerous crooks in the 
“big ditch.” In hauling round a bend, the chains 
would cramp on to the point, and haul the boat ashore. 
He thinks that, by passing the endless chain over pul- 
leys at the sides of the boat, near the bows, they might 
be operated to propel very well, and so managed as to 
keep the boat from running on land. In point of time, 
this propeller may be considered an American invention ; 
but, so far as it relates to practical application with some 
degree of success, France deserves the most credit, if 
any. There are boats now running on the Seine, at the 
village of St. Ouen, near Paris, which are propelled by 
endless chains passing over pulleys and trailing on the 
bottom of the river. Such a method of propulsion we 
consider altogether inferior to the screw; and the late 
attempts to introduce it on English canals, we believe, 


will end in disaster. 
_— 


How to Test tHe Quatity or Woor.—The Texas 
State Gazette says:—‘'Take a lock of wool from tne 
sheep’s back and place it upon an inch rule. If you can 
count from 30 to 33 of the spirals or folds in the space of 
an inch, it equals in quality the finest quality of Saxony 
wool grown. Of course, when the number of spirals to 
the inch diminishes, the quality of the wool becomes 
relatively inferior. Many tests have been tried, but this 
is considered the simplest and best. Cotswold wool and 
some other inferior wools do not measure nine spirals to 
the inch. With this test, every farmer has in possession 
a knowledge which will enable him to form a correct 
judgment of the quality of all kinds of wool. There are 
some coarse wools, which experienced wool-growers do 
not rank as wool, but as hair, on account of the hard- 
ness or straightness of the fiber.” 





a 
Cast Sreri.—L’ Invention, a journal published at 
Paris, contains, in the August number, a description of 
a process for melting steel, which it is stated has been in 
use in France five years, and saves 32 per cent of the 
cost. Anthracite coal is said to be the very best fuel for 


this purpose, 
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*,” Pam ivi l particulars ot the mode of applying for 
. ~ me Ay ne fa uired, and much other information use- 
to inventors, may Hany gratis by addressing MUNN &CO., 
Publishers of the Sorentiric Amekican, New York. 
25,476.—Lemuel Allen, of Pekin, Ill., for an Improved 
ogee f the planets and their orbits sus 
im entation of the planets an - 
at oo Oe are rod, and capable of rotating on said rod, with- 
n a broad belt which represents the zodiac, substantially as set forth. 
I also claim the arrangement of devices by which the Earth may 
be adjusted to represent its relative position to the Sun, and to the 
plane ef its orbit, at any point thereof, in the manner and for the 
purpose set forth. 
25,477.-—Astley C. Ancona, of Reading, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Slide Valves for Steam-engines: 
I claim the corrugated valve seat in combination with the cavities, 
cece c¢, in the face of the valve, substantially the same as and for the 
purpose set forth. 


25,478.~-P. J. Ankney and Daniel McGreevy, of New 
Lexington, Chio, for an Improvement in Grain Se- 
parators: 

We claim, first, the oscillating hopper or trough, b, as constructed, 
in combination with the revolving screen, e, constructed and opera- 
ting jointly as described and for the purpose set forth. 

seond, We claim the combination of the screen, e, and trough and 
hopper, b, with the adjustable hopper or trough, h, and the spout, j, 
with gage, }’, cut-off, k, and valve, k’, the whole operating as de- 
ecribed and for the purpose set forth. 

25,479.—\W. R. Axe, of Beloit, Wis., for an Improve- 
ment in Mortising-machines: : ; 

I claim the gage-plate, R’, and slides, x x, in combination wtih the 
reciprocating table, W, and adjustable table, W’, arranged 
manner and for the purpose set forth. 

(This invention consists in the employment of a reciprocating table 
which isto be operated by a treadle, so as to bring the materials to 
be mortised or tenoned up tothe chisel; said table being provided 
with a feed-rolier acteated by a pawl and ratchet during the move- 
ment of the table from the chisel so as to feed the stile along the table 
as the mortising proceeds ; and in conjunction with this reciprocating 
table isan adjustable bed-plate for adjusting the work to the chisel.) 


25,480.—Horace Bertholet, of Reading, Pa., for an Im- 
provement in Steam-engines: 

I claim the peculiar arrangement of the bar, I I, in the slotted 
valve stem, and the connection of the arms, R R, with the cylinder- 
cocka, C C. 
25,481.—Jonathan Bigelow, of Brighton, Mass., for an 

Improved Changeable Stencil: 

I claim the character-plate formed at ita ends as described, for the 
purpose specified, whether the same be swaged at one edge or not. 

Aliso the stencil formed by the combination of said character-plates 
and a frame or frames, or clamps, as describe? 
25,482.—Peter 8. Bishop, of Smithfield, R. 1., for an 

Improvement in the Manufacture of Thimbles: 

Iciaim the new article of manufacture described, namely, a thim- 
ble made from plated or overlaid metal, either in the common form 
with fluted sides, or with sides in the formof a regular geometrical 
figure, the whole article being substantially such as specified. 


25,483.—Alpheus Bissell, of Berlin, Wis., for an Im- 
proved Washing-machine: 

I claim the arrangemeut of the false bottom, C, cords, a a, pulleys 
x x, platform, D, and cam chuck, E, with the frame, F, provide 
with corrugated rubbers, H H. with rollers, m m, and with levers, 
I i, eaid frame being operated by means of cranks, J J, the whole 
being ee and operating substantially as and for the purposes 
eet fort 


25,484.--J. L. Booth, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, for 
an Improvement in Grain Separators: 

Iciaim the inclined zigzag screens and boxes, B, C, and troughs, 
E, having a shake motion given =, and used in counection with 
the revolving fan, G, and spout, H; the parts being arranged rela- 
tively with each other to operate as and for the purpose set forth, 


25,485.—J. H. Boyd, of Baltimore, Md., for an Im- 
provement in Saddle-trees: 

I claim the employment of the double head or gullet plates, C and 
D, when the frout head or gullet, D, is connected to the body of the 
tree A ape of 6 rag tg hed - rym PH the strain- 
ing web is attach ) sal and to the t 
seat will be formed, substantially as set forth, <°  we?* PURE 


25,486.—-Samael W. Brown, of Lowell, Mass., for an 
Improved Steam-pressure Indicator or Alarm: 

I claim the arrangement and combination of cylinder, A, rod, F. 
and ¢, tube, G, and valve,H, with each other, in the are ae! 
scribed, for indicating or giving the alarm with steam from the same 
er contignous chamber, essentially in the manner and for the pur- 
poses fally set forth. 


25,487.—Morgan Chittenden, of Danbury, Conn., for 
an Improved Sash-fastener: 

I elaie the combination of a T-shaped wedge, C, with a bolt case, 
B, having an opening corresponding thereto, whereby the two sashes 
are uniformly and closely secured together, substantially in the man- 
ner and for the purpose set forth. 


or ; 
25,488.—M. H. Clark, of Danville, Va., for an Im- 
provement in Hydraulic Presses: 
I claim, first, the arrangement of the water reservoir, D’, force- 
BRmP oF Pumps, -~ — juPPly-pipe, F’, branches, G aen-coms, 
4 priex of hydraulic ‘ 5 perat 
sar age A as and for the purpose eat tet” = 3 ‘i 
Second, Arranging a leather king-rin i i - 
ded radially into a series of nt 4 an EHS ny Be ge dod ag 
tension of the piston, and held in contact with said extension by 
manne of an updivided disk — is suspended loosely so as to have 
. ay Of a screw or i > pi : 
vues 4 =e ee E>» pin of the piston, substantially as 


25,489.—Richardson T. Clark, of Johnstown, N. Y 
for an Improved Apple-parer: . iy 


I claim the comtination and arrangement of 
lever, ¢ N M, spring, R, cool, X., clutch dram. te rave lath, A. 


1 K, and « U 
with ‘shaft, C, band, ¢, and ve, H and J, and VE 
and apie bt B, substantially as and for tie uid ‘wheels. B and E 





the | Tim, A, movable rim, 


25,490.—V. P. Corbett, of Washington, D. C., for an 
Improvement in § for Preserve Cans: 
screw, p, conical nut, b, 
a, when the same 
are used in ith an elastic band h, when the 
whole is adapted to be used as a stopper for preserve cans, substan- 
tially as specified. 


25,491.—George B. Cornish, of New York City, for an 
I 


mproved A for Reefing Sails: 

I claim constructing the slip bands, G G,in one piece with four 
aaa’ a’, the spaces between a a, and a’ a’ serving as sli 
cud fhe conte’ sense betres a a’, servin as a band 

pre- 


25,492.—Riley , of Cardington, Ohio, for an Im- 
proved Device for Steadying Logs in Sawmills: 

I claim the employment of the adjustable frames, F F’, provided 
with journal Bh, n n, and with rollers, a a, the same being oe 
rated in one direct: by means of the head and tail blocks, and in 
the other direction by means of a eord and weight, one of said frames 
being stationed as described by a spring, H, provided with a shoul- 
der, c, and an inclined plane, x, the whole being arranged substan- 
tially as and for the purpose specified. 


25,493,—John L. Drake, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for an 
Improvement in Lamps: 
I claim the employment or use of the disk, E, applied tothe wick 
tube, B, and used in connection with the cap, C, and arranged rela- 
tively with it, for the purpose set forth 


25,484.—Eugene Duchamp, of St. Martinsville, La., for 
an Improvement in Derricks: 

Iclaim the combination of the toggles and right and left screw 
boom, I, when the latter has its fulcrum movable, as above shown, 
with the pulleys, J J L N and P, when the same are arranged essen- 
tially in the manner and for the purposes described. 


25,495.—Oliver T. Eddy, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Coffee-pots: 

I claim the annular cone-sha deflecting plate, E, resting on the 

bottom of the pot, and arranged in respect to the tube, F, and perfo- 
rated plate, G, substantially ne set forth. 


25,496.—Moses G. Farmer, of Salem, Mass., for an 
Improved Electro-magnetic Steam-boiler Gage: 

I claim the combination of an indicator, an electric circuit or cir- 
cuits, one or more cireuit- with a float, in any manner sub- 
stantially as described, 

25,497.—L. R. Fanght, of Atlanta, Ga., for an Im- 
provement in Horse-power Machines: 

I claim the nt and combination of a stationary geared 

E, supporting-bar, D, fitted in the pinions, C C 
the shat, G G, provided with pinions, FF, and wheels, H H, and 
the shaft, F’, substantially as set forth. 
25,498.—George Finn, of Oswego, N. Y., for an Im- 

proved Method of Operating Crozing Knives: 

Iclaim arranging the cam, c, that works the cutter on the bevel- 
wheel, O, so that it will not more space on the arm that carries 
them that ied by said bevel-wheel, ror the purpose of sim- 
plifying the pacenien and economizing space on said arm, which is 
necessarily limited in length, as represented and shown. 
25,499.—Eli Wheeler, of Elmira, N. Y., for an Im- 

provement in Railroad Car-seats: 

I claim, first, the arrangement of box-formed yop c, cush- 
fons, C2 and cushioned seat-backs, D D, of a pair of car-seats, 
in the manner ified, whereby when the bottoms of the seats are 
turned over, to ft up the space between the the bed-clothi 
contained in the box will be exposed y removed, an 
then, when the backs are turned down to fill the place occupied by 
the bottoms, the said boxes will be closed up and a continuous bed 
formed — one back edge to the other of seat, as and for the 
purpose set forth. 

ip he: short open stationary partitions, R B, in combination 
with sliding-panels, b b, which, when elevated, serve as head and 

allow ventilation under and above the berth during 
night time, and when lowered during the day time, afford more room 
to the w of the of passengers, as they pass through 
a a The he aieed binds 6 d to operate 
} C, arran, ar 
doomed, ond serve as foot and head boards and ‘allowin ventilation 
above below the upper berth, in combination with the upper 
berths, E, and partitions, ¢ ¢, substantially as set 

(This invention is a facile method of converting car-seats into com- 
fortable couches while the cars are in motion, one side of the seats 
and backs being suitably upholstered for seats and the other for 
couches, In this process of conversion, the box under the seat for 
containing the necessary bed-clothing is first opened and then closed 
in making the change. Between each pair of seats there is a skele- 
ton partition for sustaining the upper berths, which can be closed at 
night by suitable blinds or shutters, thus dividing the car at night 
into state rooms, each containing four passengers. Cars constructed 
upon this plan have already been in use several months on the New 
York & Erie Railroad, and also other railroads, and they are said to 
give good satisfaction.] 
25,500.—John Fretz, of Angel, Cal., for an Improved 

: yurnese and A us for Treating Pyritous Ores: 

cla’ first, The stationary cylinder. its revolvin, 
worm, = for the admission of the Dyrit cml tee i 
troduction of air and discharge of the fumes of eulphur, in combina- 
tion with the rotating cylinder, C, and its internal ribs, the said sta- 
tionary and rotating communicating with each other 
Creagh 0 view, &, Gow being d in respect to the furnace, 
A, su tially as and tor the set f 

Becond, The s of v boxes or chambers, J K and L, com- 
municating with each other, with the steam pi k’, the rotatin 
cylinder, C, and the exit pipe, M, and arranged substantially as ae’ 
forth and for the purpose specified. 
25,501.—Richard Garsed and Clayton Denn, of Phila- 

delphia, Pa., for an Improverment in Machinery for 

F Warping Yarn: aes 

e claim. The form Sapyiees asin Fi arran, 
) can ie ed. g. 4, ged 





yy The bated 2, bor th the purpose of marking the cuts, op- 
erated substantially as a described. 

Pap Tyg 
i manchine ls im moth “of the bar, A, fer the of taking 
eo hoes | pumadragtes with fingers either on one or both sides, as above 
substantially as above ee 


25,502.—Samuel Gissinger, of Alleghany, Pa., for an 
- Improved Churn: 
aim the arrangement in the movable fram oscillating 
churns, i, furnished wii Sas, end vines in combination 
with the revolving shaft, f, armed with wings, ¢, the whole being ar- 
nm pak and combined as‘deseribed and represented and for the pur- 
pose forth. 


25,508.—Eugene Grenet, Jr., of Paris, France, for an 
‘ Improved Galvanic Battery: mA, f 


ie manner 


of the 





I claim, firet, The method of ng the exciting liquid of a gal- 









of 
as set 


itin the manner and 


the zine and charcoal ele- 
fluid, substantially in the 
operated, the one by the 













may 
by. g into or on to the 
mi. small 

ntemtre bree Se 


25,504.—C. W. Griffith, of Dayton, Ohio, for an Im- 
proved Gage and Box for Casting Journals in Soft 
Metals: 

In combination with a hollow box, I claim a loose removable gage, 
reuerns Fat, See and fastened ~ held against the box, so 
as to hold the shaft in its proper position in the box, and at the same 
time retain or prevent the melted metal that is poured into the hol- 
low box, to form a box around the shaft, frum running out, 
25,505.—Valentine Hall, of New York City, for an Im- 

rovement in Apparatus for Cooling Liquids: 





I the émployment or use of one of more receivers, A B, placed 
within a tank, ected with the barrel, or cask, H, by 
p E, within or at the outer side of 


means of 1 _ with | 
ofa and with a 
the tank, fon purpose set for. 

I further claim combining a pump, FE, with one or more receivers, 

é B cumentas ieeteer and e to cummennionte —_— each oners 
y siphons, 3 w parts are eubmerged within a tan’ 

and made communicate with a cask or barrel H, by means of a 

siphon, I. extending over the top of the tank, substantially as and 

for the purpose set forth. 

(This invention consists in placing one or more receivers and a 
pump within a tank supplied with ice-water, and connecting said re- 
ceiver or receivers and pump by means of a siphon or siphons, and 
also connecting the receiver or receivers by means of a siphon with 
the cask or barrel in the cellar below the tank, the whole being so ar- 
ranged that the liquor may be drawn in a cool state, and the refrig- 
erating device readily cl d when y, all the parts being 
rendered very accessible.} 
25,506.—Halvor Halvorson, of Cambridge, Mass., for 

an Improvement in Lamps: 

I claim, first, Theemployment or use of the valve, C, in connec- 
tion with the wick-tubes, B B, for the purpose of regulating th sup- 
ply of air to the interior of or between two planes of the wicks, g g. 

Second, The arrangement of the shaft, e f, and their wheels, e’ , so 
that the wheels, e’, on one shaft, may i into those ou th: other, 
for the purpose of raising and lowering the wicks simultaneously by 
the turning of one shaft, f. 
25,507.—Riley Haskell, of Painesville, Ohio, for Im- 

proved Trolling-bait for Catching Fish: 

I claim, first, Constructing the body of an artificial representation 
of a natural fish, in two detached parts, to be used in combination— 
one portion thereof revolving, and the other remaining fixed or sta- 
tionary, both portions being on one shaft, as particularly described 
and for the =— set fort 

Second, I claim, in connection with my first claim, filling the up- 
od = of said aie a with a ae -- m4 pa ~ -” 

e lower part thereof, for the of kee © sail ed por- 
tion vertical in the water, as described. “ - 
25,508.-—Rochus Heinsich, of Newark, N.J., for an Im- 

provement in Tailors’ Shears: 

I claim constructing the lower bow, with its upper portion widened, 
and with the jon, p, thereon, so as to a bearing for the 
— ‘raed within the bow, substantially as and for the purpose set 


25,509._-W. M. Hurlbert, of Northfield, Vt., for an 
Improved Variable Exhaust for Steam-engines: 


I claim applying the slides to operate in elbows or inverted L-sha) 
nozzles, pln cubstentielly 2a described. sits 


(This invention consists in making the upper ends or nozzles of the 
blast pipes each inthe form of an elbow or the inverted letter L, and 
fitting the regulating slides to the horizontal portions of the elbows, 
so that both can be adjusted simultaneously by right and left-handed 
screws on the same shaft, thereby providing very conveniently for 
the variation of the area of the openings.) 

25,510.—E. T. Jenkins and F. B. Polley, of Williams- 
burgh, N. Y., for an Improved Steam Trap: 

[We claim ihe round ripe, Bin combination with the valve soa 
manner Beserthod and 1 for the purpose specified. a 
25,511.—Christian Kieffer, of Lancaster, Pa., for an 

Improvement in Boilers: 

Iclaim the construct on of the extension and perforated stcam- 
Fitiea reemciipe Rte cn se stl a 
deseri the set forth. 
25,512.—Josiah Kirby, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for an Im- 

proved Bung-hole Borer and Reamer: 

I claim the conical-sha stock when made with a throat, cut 

from the edge of the bit, on one side, to the opposite side of 
the s' fa Cat Ga shavings ome made to unee Resegh te cack 
and out on the opposite side, substantially as described. 

Ialso claim the combination of the auger-bit, C, with reamer, when 
made in the mannerand for the purpose substantially as described. 


25,513.—Levi L. Lancaster, of Rocky Mount, N. C., 
for an Improvement in Seed-planters: 








J, 


T claim the fram wheels, c c, hopper, cylinder, b, pockets or 
depressions, r, ~ ng tobe, QD 7 st , F ag Z, 
leveler, H I covanged for opera- 


and bottom, I I, the whole be: 
tion oonjointly as and for the purpose descri! 
25,514.—Lewis W. Leeds and Calvert Vaux, of New 
York City, for an Improved Thermometric Regulator 

for Heating. " 

We claim so applying the vessel, which we have termed the secon- 
containing the fluid to act u piston, or its equiva- 
ith ying the 





25,515.—Julius §. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, Pa., for an 
, Im A h Opening Gate: + . 
claim gula means 0' carriage, oy 
with its pulleys, J and J’, and guard, Ly in combination with the pro- 
jecting arm, f’, of the rod, F, and the cranked and weighted rods, N 
and N’, and their ve cords or chains, the whole being ar- 
ranged for joint action as and for the purpose set forth. 


25,516,—Geo. Lutz, of Logan, Ohio, for an Improved 
Water-indicator for Steam Bm Per 
I claim, firs ti ricular and visual alarms, ei T- 
ally or conjenty, t Willy by mochaniom such as is described, for the 
P\Second The combined index and tripping le e e’, arranged 
substantially in the manner snd — the bpd =o . : 
ieven, J, substantially as and for the pur- 
catch, d, and dogs, jj’, whe - 
oman tally as \— we DY apy forth 
bination lever, w, a’, 
slotted beocket, L, substantially as and for the purpose described. 


bar, D. 
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25,517.—Augustus Miller, of Grafton, Ohio, for an Im- 
proved Method of Making Soap: 
—- —~\ = same are Piactnme substan’ 
pane and for the purpose specified. 


25,518.—G. L Mix, of Wallingford, Conn., for an Im- 
proved Manufacture of Iron Spoons: 
dae, Ly ny method, substantially as described, of making 
2 ron spoons. 
gy hg bt a tongue, D’, upon the bowl blank, and a corres- 
ponding recess or inlet, D, upon the handle, or vice versa, substan- 
tially as and for the purposes set forth. 


25,519.—Geo. G. Noyes, of Worcester, Mass., for an 


Improved Carpet chetener 43 oe P 
provided w e hooks, an 

oun A ee alia as shown, so that it may be readily ae to 
and detached from the base-board and floor, for the purpose set forth. 
(This invention consists in having a hook at the outer end of a 
small metal bar, the opposite or inner end being provided with a 
knife-edge and the bottom of the bar nearits inner end provided with 
spurs, whereby the bar may be readily and securely adjusted to the 
floor without a permanent attachment, andj consequently quickly de- 


tached.] 


25,520.—W. A. Nugent, of Susquehanna Depot, Pa., 
for an Improvement in Railroad Chairs: 

I claim the shell or body, a with the cam jars, b » and the chair, 
substantially as arranged for the purpose specified. 
25,521.—John K. O'Neil, of Kingston, N. Y., for an 

Improved Horizontal Water-wheel: 

I claim the arrangement of the guide partitions, b b g ¢, cylinders, 
B E, wheels, C D, and wheel or buckets, f f, in the manner and for 
the purposes substantially as specified. 


25,522.—Thos. S. Page, of Milan, Ohio, for an Im- 
provement in Composition for Tanning: 

T claim a liquor composed of terra japonica, a of alumina 

an muriate of soda, nitrate of —- aud sulphate of soda, 

when comb in the proportions and for the purpose described. 


25,523.—Collin G. Pollock, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
an Improved Boring and Mortising-machine: 

I claim the arrang = ti : wy me bar, vg the 
arbor, F, projecti on the upright, A, lever, K, connected with 
the atbor, F. by the kauckle joint, M, and the bevel gear, G IL. for 
joint operation, substantially as set forth. 


(This invention consists ina peculiar arrangement and combina- 
tion of parts, whereby a very portable, simple and efficient machine is 
obtained for boring and mortising. The object of the invention is to 
perform the work both of boring and mortising with a single shaft or 
arbor, so arranged with certain necessary parts as to be capable of 
operating up and down ina vertical direction as the arbor of an ordin- 
ary mortising-machine, and also capable of being secured and pre- 
vented from moving in said direction and have a rotary motion im- 
parted to it when used for boring.) 


25,524.—Chas. Potter, Jr., and C. B. Cottrell, of Wes- 
terly, R. L., for an Improvement in Feeding Paper 
to and from Printing-presses: 

We claim the securing of the registering points, I, firmly to a fixed 
portion of the hine, an leasing the paper therefrom at the 
weer time by elevating the ad mt surface, J J, as set fo 

e also claim depositing each sheet face upwards on the pile, by 
carrying it between a vibrating series of tapes, RIS, operated substan- 
tially in the manner set b> 
e likewise also claim the arrangement of the cylinders, n n’ p p’, 
and the series of tapes, R 8, or their respectivs equivalents, in the 
vibrating frame, P, which vibrates on the shaft, F, as a center, and 
receives its pooner vi motion from the hook, w, or its equiv- 
alent, whereby the frame, P, my A be readily unhooked and swung 
out of the way to allow access to the bed of the press without derang- 
ing or disturbing any of the mechanism. 


25,525.—Wm. H. Racey, of New York City, for an Im- 
provement in Burners for Vapor Lamps: 

I claim the burner, F,and curved rods, G G, one or more in com- 

bi with one or more deflecting-caps, D K, and draught tube, C. 

a for joint operation, substantially as and for the purpose set 


ents and 
ly in the 








25,526.—Peter Reynard, of New York City, and Victor 
Varin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for an Improved Insect 
Powder-blower: 
We claim the divisions, ¢ ¢, in the poten anton, to insure the 
 atapeon mere a -3 be —,£y by the air — through 
e ragm, d, as an Tposes se 
And in combination with said power dhacphen, constructed as 
aforesaid, we claim the india-rubber perforated ball, fitted and acting 
as specified, to give the blast of air. 


25,527.—Joshua Rollman, of Sinking Springs, Pa., for 
an Improvement in Threshing-machines: 

T claim the application to a threshing machine of one or more inde- 
pendent fan-blowers, which are attached outside of the machine, and 
in such posi! as to prevent ‘any dust, arising from the operation of 
threshing, hing the attendant on the hine, when ar- 
ranged and operated substantially in the manner described. 


22,528.—Gelston Sanford, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., for 
an Improvement in Horse-power Machines: 

I claim, first, The combination of the internal toothed wheels, C 
and F, and their connected pinions, with the hollow standard, B, 
when arranged in manner and for purpose set forth: 

Second, The combination of the hollow standard, B, with the shaft, 
K, and its connected gearing, I and J, in the manner and for the pur- 


bed. 
Third, The combination of the adjustable bearing or frame, M, 
~~ the hollow standard, B, and shaft, K, as and for the purpose set 





25,529.—Nathan Sargent, of Charlestown, Mass., for 
Improved Tops for Tables: 


I claim, as an improved article of manufacture, a mie tabl 
= pie &e, the ames bok constructed and ort in the pac ~ 
T also the mechanism descri hereby th 
or pupscuanie Gothia maintained wilh proper tances soe mkv 
the however such cloth may vary in or in number 
of fold» upon such rollers. P 


25,530.—Casper Schultze and J. Frederick Schroeder, 
of Covington, Ky., for an Improvement in Straw- 
cutters: 


Weclaim a cutting box, constructed as shown and specified, that 
ing chute, C, msn Pate ny H, in en with fed 
when several parts are constructed arrange: 
for as and for the purposes described. 


aaa on Ww. op nd = a Teme Conn., for 
an Improvement in ines Making Sewing- 
machine Needles: it - 


I claim the feeding plier formed by the lever, F, and in 
combination with the punching-die, P2, and die, P3 ‘and aa Fig a 
the cutter, N, and clamp formed by J J and I T, the whole in combin. 
ation as set and operated in the manner and for the purposes 











25,532.—Geo. B. Simpson, of Washington, D. C., for | 25,545.—-Henry W. Gray, of Cleveland, Ohio (assignot 


loti 


Electrical Heating eppeunien: 

the of the metallic coil or helical which 
electro-heater, and the successful generation of heat by 
passing currents of electricity over a coll or coils of na, or other 
Peetalllc wire, resting on and by a non-conducting electrical 
base, or encased in metallic tubes, or open vessels insul: with an 
of well-known substances non-conducting of electricity, as described. 


25,533.—John Joseph Charles Smith, of Covington, 
Ky., for an Improved Mode of Constructing Ma- 
trices, &e. : 

I claim the discovery ofrendering a composition or alloy of r 
and tin pliable and in such a state as to admit of an easy impression 
of any or design on or in metal, whether engraved or produced 
by means of clestecty yt asacopy of any figure, design or object, 
thus yielding a perfe xor mould, and this process I further 
claim, as my invention, in connection with the manufacturing of 
types of the alloy of copper and tin, as already described, and which 
will and shall produce intended effect. 


25,534.—Charles Stearns, of Lowell, Mass., for an Im- 
provement in Making Lightning-conductors: 
IT claim the twisting rollers, constructed as described, in combina- 
tion — the corrugating rollers, for producing the corrugated twisted 
copper rod, - 


25,535.—Theodore J. Steffe, of Lancaster, Pa., for an 
Improvement in Horse-rakes: 

Iclaim the arrangement and combination of the teeth-heads, E, 
key,.N, spiral spring attachment, F, lifters, B B, lever, G H, cleaners, 
c C, when these several parts have their center of motion on the axle 
of the machine.| 

I also claim, in combination with the above, the foot-brace, K L, 
hinged at I I, slide, M, and slot, O, substantially as and for the pur- 
pose specifie 
26,536.—Geo. Strause, of Boonsboro, Md., for an Im- 


provement in Hominy Mills: 

T claim giving to the shaft, D, substantially the shape represented, 
when the said shaft is armed with toothed segments, and is also oper- 
ated within a tube which is also armed with counteracting segments, 
substantially in the manner set forth. 


25,537.—David H. Van Duzer, of Sugar Loaf, N. Y., 


for an Improvement in Bridges: 

Telaim in combination with the blocks, E F G H I, rods, B B’, 
blocks, C C’, and bolte, D D’, arranged as shown, the arrangement of 
the a L, all substantially as and for the purposes shown and de- 
scribed, 

[The nature of this invention consists in the employment of iron 
gripes, so arranged that each stone or boulder will be firmly griped or 
bound to its adjacent stone and the whole arch sustained and 


strengthened. } 





25,538.—Samuel Walker, of Roxbury, Mass., for an! 


Improvement in the ‘Take-up for Trimming-looms: 
T claim giving tothe take-up roll of a trimming-loom a reciprocating 
motion longitudinally on its axis, for the purpose specified. 


25,539.—Suspended. 


25,540.—Charles Fontayne, of Cincinnati, Ohio, for a 
Photographic Printing-machine: 

I claim, first. The described machine for printing or multiplying 
photographic pictures. Se. #2 , 

Second, The deseribed art of multiplying positive photographic 
pictures or expressions from the same negative upon the same sheet 
of sensitive paper or other material. 

Third, Causing the sensitive material used for the reception of 
photographic impressions, latent or otherwise, made by the agency of 
solar or other light, passing through a negative, to traverse the aper- 
ture or negative emplo: 

Fourth, The traversing bed, whether cylindrical or plane, confined 

—— — % L = Cog oy lg 4 be mares de ee 
screw! or valents, for the pu e of ca ng the 
ponent + Te material when the same {s used in comneetien with a nega- 
tive, from which it receives positive impressi bstantially as de- 
scribed. 

Fifth, The employment of continuous sliding 
with springs and spring-stops, or their equivale 
uniform motion and overcome the momentum or rebound, for admit- 
ting and shutting off light uniformly to and from all parts of the sur- 
face to be acted upon in peaies positive photographic pictures from 
a negative, substantially as deecribed. 

The application of a lens or lenses for the purpose ‘of con- 
densing light, when used in combination with negative, 28, the sensi- 
tive material, and slide or cut-off, for admitting or shutting off light, 
for the purpose of ic-printine. 

Seventh, The combination of condensing-lens, 33, negative, 34, 
daguerreoty pe-tube, 75, with its lenses, 76, the sensitive material and 
slide or oe 





or revolving disks, 
pnts, to give them a 


for eet pet aoe substantially as described. 

th, The combination of the sensitive material, negative, 28 (as 
pp mee from negative, 34), and slide or cut-off, for the purpose 
o 


ting. 
Ninth, method of raising the glaze negative or other matrix, 
28, from the sensitive to permit the motion of the latter, 
and the method of lowering again, substantially as described. 
Tenth, The method of supporting and adjusting negative, 28, sub- 
stantially as described. 
Eleventh, The use of the glass negative (when negative 28 is used), 
or the use ofa of glass in the place of it (when negative 
34 is used), or the use of a skeleton frame, for the purpose of pressing 
the sensitive rial smoothly and evenly on roller, 5, or traversing 
bed while the photographic impression is being made. 
Twelfth, The alternate ad ion and exclusion of light 
through a negative, to pon @ traversing sensitive 
fined in a portable dark chamber, substantially as described. 
Thirteenth, The rod, 8, working through hollow, slotted shaft, 6, 
and affixed to roller, 5, by plate,9, for the purpose described. 
Fourteenth. The combination of the lever, 12, with ite spring-catch, 
13, with the ratchet-wheel, 14, nose, 82, of shield, 15, and slotted stop 
11, substantially as and for the purposes described. 


35,541.—Henry Whittington, of Philadelphia, Pa., for 
an Zeapvovenssiat in Cut-off Gear for Steam-engines: 

T claim the inclined spiral edges, x x, on the revolving and sliding 
sleeve, B, when the latter is applied to operate the cut-off valve, G, 
the descent of which is caused by the pressure of steam above the 
valve, and when the inclined edges serve to retard the descent of the 
valve, as set forth. 
25,542.—Asbury Wilkinson, of Madison, Ind., for an 

Improved Washing-machine: 

I claim the combination of circular boards, Band C, suspended 
from a frame above by oprings, bbbandc, with a rotary corrugated 
roller, working between them, all constructed and operated substan- 
tially as set forth. 


25,543.—Jeptha Avery Wilkinson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
for an Improved Registering-apparatus : 

I claim a series of counting-disks standing at right angles, or nearly 
a0, to each other, and each formed with a thread or worm around its 
= ve taking i-~ on the next counting-disk in the manner and 

specified. 
T also Galen the ment of the counting-disk, and qld, in 
the manner specified. whereby the can be disconnected and set to 
counting when required, as and 


for the purpose described 

25,544.—John F. Cook, of Baltimore, Md. (assignor to 

himself and George F. Page, of same place), for an 
Improved Try-cock for Steam-boilers: 


Iclaim combining with the barrel of a try-cock, a two-armed lever, 
one provided with a8 or weight cad eo et en 9 ee 
Vv 





passing 
con- 


other equivalent di: Dat Re ted-arm shall hoid the 
or disk arm it the bore of the barrel of the cock substantially 
described represented, 


t 





to himself and W. H. Alvord, of Homer, N. Y.), 
for an Improvement in Railroad Chairs: 
the x the poy a a in two —, 
outer su , convex, as de: , in combination with the 
C, and beam, b, the several parts being arranged in the ety ~ 
for the purpose set forth. 


25,546.—Horatio Francis Hicks, of Grand View, Ind. 
(assignor to Hicks Brothers, of same place), for an 
Improvement in Presses: 
I claim the described binatio - 
with rollers, K’, adapted to operate in coanetin’ there 
endwise pressure or tendency to displacement, in 
the purpose eet forth, 
25,547.—George W. McCord, of Centralia, Ill. (assignor 
to himself, J. F. Lobdell, of Centralia, Ill., and P. 
V. N. Davis, of Rush, N. Y.), for an Improved 
Deep Sea Sounding-apparatus: 
I claim the arrangement of the cylinder, a, piston, p, graduated 
scale, f, cap, i, and vernier or register, k, constructed and operating 


substantially as described, for the registration of marine-soundings 
upon the principle of hydraulic pressure. 


25,548.—G. H. Sanborn, of Boston, Mass., and John 
E. Coffin, of Portland, Maine (assignors to G, H. 
Sanborn, aforesaid), for a Machine for Shaping and 
Finishing the Backs of Books: 

We claim, first, The employment, for shaping or finishing the backs 
of books, of a divided roll or pair of segments, C C’, operating across 
oe a from the center to both sides thereof, substantially as de- 
ac > 
Second, The combination of the cam, T, #lide, R, toggle, P P, 
spring, link, y, lever, o, link, u, and toggles, F F, with the book- 
holder, for the purpose of raising the holder and causing it to close 
upon the boek before each operation of the divided roll or pair of seg- 
ments, substantially as described, 

Third, Attaching the segment-levers, G G’, or their equivalenta, to 
levers, H H, operated substantially as described, by cums, N N, on 
the constantly-revolving main-shaft for the purpose of throwing the 
segments out of the way of the holder, at the proper e of the oper- 
a of the machine, to permit the removal and introduction of the 

8. 


25,549.—Thomas Shaw, of Philadelphia, Pa. (assignor 
to himself and J. C. Bailey, of same place), for an 
Improvement in Stoves: 

I claim, firstly, The adjustable legs, a, when combined with the 
casing, A, and its gage-cylinder, and arranged as set forth, 20 as to 
serve the double purpose of tilting the stove more or less on one side, 
and regulating the admission of air into the casing. 

Secondly, Operating the valve, D, for regulating the flow of gas into 
the casing, by means of the object to be heated by the flame, in con- 
junction with the devices set forth, or their equivalents, 
25,550.—A. T. Underhill, of New York City (assignor 

to C. R. Underhill, of New Castle, N. Y.), for an 
Improvement in Converting Reciprocating into Ro- 
tary Motion: 

I claim the arrangement and combination of the frame, I, guards, 
8 8’ 8” 8’, and ratchet-wheels, J J’ J’ J’, eubstantially as shown 
and described, so that the rotation of the shaft, H, may be reversed 
as set forth, 
25,551.—Wm. F. Warburton and Wm. B. Atkin, of 

Philadelphia, Pa. (assignors to Wm. F. Warburton, 
aforesaid), for an Improvement in Machinery for 
Perforating Hat Bodies: 


having the 


G andl, 
, without 
the manner and for 


We claim, firstly, The system of pointed pins, m, hung indepen- 
dent of each other to the cross-head, J, furnished each with a separ- 
ate spring, and arranged and operated substantially as set forth, in 


combination with the hat block attached to the face plate, F, on the 
spindle, E, for the purpose specified, 

Secondly, The ratchet-wheel, G, of the same form, or thereabouts, 
as that presented by a transverse section of the hat to be perforated 
in combination with the face plate, F, and its hat block, the anid 
wheel being operated by the fevi f, and the appliances connected 
—— or their equivalents, in the manner and for the purpose set 


25,552.—Morris L. Keen, of Rogez’s Ford, Pa., for an 
Improved Mode of Distilling Liquids from Coal 
Tar: 

I claim the apy of 1 heat at or near the surface of 
the coal tar, or other similar hydro-carbon, when used in combination 
with _- in the boiler, for the purpose of preventing the 
tarry foam from rising and over-running the still, and thus endanger- 
ing the operator as well as the premises, as described, 


RE-ISSUES. 
James Perkins and William H. Burnet, of Newark, N. 
J., for an Improved Machine for Bending Metal 


Pipe. Patented October 14th, 1856; re-issued 
September 20th, 1859: 


Venti AAI 








We claim the drel, d, ially as described, and therewith 
traversing-roller, b, or its be yey for bending coils of metal pipes 
and, in combination there , the furnace, ia the manner and for 


purposes set 

David B. Rogers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for an Improve- 
ment in Cultivator Teeth. Patented November Ist, 
1845; re-issued September 20th, 1859: 


I claim making the shank or upper part of cultivator teeth of thin 
plate-steel, U-shaped or curved round in front, substantially as de- 


scribed, for the purpose of securing the necessary strength to permit 
the tooth to be made entire, shank and blade of a sin: ce of 
and also of enabling the tooth to be secured in its in 


beam by means of a wedge driven into the cavity of the shank sub- 

stantially as described. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Tll., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping hines. Patented October 284, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 21st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 





T claim ire su) ally “¢ ee - 
a yparatus and a ree Ww a ving. wheel a Gu 
wheel, or its equivalent, and ot seat, or its equivalent, eo th 


a that 
the major part of the weight of the cutting. and reel shall 
be in advance 0 38 of oscillation of machine on the said 
wi while raker's seat or be located behind that 
axis, and the machine, with the raker thereon, nearly balanced 
axis of oscillation substantially as described. 


Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 21st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

I claim the combination of a 
machine by, a driving-wheel and 
frame, a plat; a reel to grain to . 
and a stand or seat for raker, fixed upon the machine, #0 af toen- 
able the raker My ay A discharge we peas lay itin gaveis 
upon the ground at the side of the swath, outof the return path 
the horses, substantially as described. 


scr inttuies te 
je ©: 
gather the the form. 


c 
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Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., or an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 2st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 26th, aeees ‘ id } 

claim a seat or stand on the ng-machine for support o: 
the raker, laterally ard in front, substantially as described. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 2ist, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

I claim the combivation of the reel, the divider, and the rakre's 
seat or stand, co-operating together in such manner the grain de- 
posited upon the platform by the reel and divider coy vesmny 3S 
grasped and discharged from the machine by the raker at his seat sub- 
stantially as described. 

Cyrus H. MeCormick, of Chicago, Ill, for an Improve- 
inent in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 2Ist, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 7" bial ik he 

I claim the combination, in a reaping-machine, of the following ele- 
mente, namely, the draught and the gearing, ed at the side of 
ine machine; two compressora, one arranged at each end of the cut- 
ter; the short reel to eet he space between the compressors, 
and the short platform, substantially as described. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 21st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

I claim the combination of the grain-guarded platform to receive 
and retain the cut graiv, with the divider and the reel, the whole ar- 
ranged substantially in the manner and for the purposes described. 
Cyrus BH. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 

ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
i847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 21st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

T claim the combination of the reel support, at the rear part of the 
outer side of the platform, with the low flat frame and the divider, 
arranged substantially as described. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 21st, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

I claim the arrangement of the frame, the finger-beam, and the 
platform, and the driving-wheel and gearing, relatively to each other, 
#0 as to secure an unobstructed gavelling-spuce, G, at the side of the 
platform, behind the finger-beam, substantially as described. 

Cyrus H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issned May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 2ist, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

_T claim a reaping-machine frame, consisting, namely, of two 
cipal beams, D D’ and M, crossing each other, and arranged relatively 
to the srpporting-wheels, so as to give support to a platform not ex- 
tending behind the gearing, and without interfering with the cutter 
on one side or the gavelling-space on the other, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

Cyras H. McCormick, of Chicago, Ill., for an Improve- 
ment in Reaping-machines. Patented October 23d, 
1847; re-issued May 24th, 1853; again re-issued 
December 2ist, 1858; and again re-issued Septem- 
ber 20th, 1859: 

I claim, first, A dividing-board having a surface inclining towards 
the cutter and platform, and an outer dividing-line and an inner di- 


rin- 


viding-line, and acting substantially as described. 
Recon claim the combination of the inclined dividing-board 
with a guide-bar eubstantially as deacri 


Third, { claim the combination of a reel with the inclined divid- 

i —— —— a described. 
‘on aleo claim the combinati f 1 with the dividing- 
board and guide-bar substantially as described. ™ ‘ee 


Royal E. {House, of Binghampton, N. Y., for an Im- 
provement in Magnetic Printing-telegraphs. Pat- 
ented April 18th, 1848; re-issued September 20th, 
1859: 

. I claim, first, A series of keys, each corresponding to a character, 

in combination with a revolving part of a circuit, eo that the touching 

of one of the former may cause circuit to be broken or closed for 

J parpase of peinting, —- tially as 5 ee when bed revolving 

circuit is in a ce a erly 
corresponding to the key struck. a aa varies 

Second, I claim a series of keys, each corresponding to a character, 
in combination with a revolving portion of a circuit and a shaft pro- 
vided with pins, srranged in a helix, all substantially such as speci- 

, or the equivalents of the whole, acting to cause the cireuit to he 
broken or closed when the revolving part is in a certain angular posi- 

«ton, in proper correspondence with the key wee for the pu eof 

printing & proper corresponding le:ter by means of any sui ma- 

Third, I claim « key-board or series of keys, in combination with a 
rotating portion of a circuit, and a type-wheel, or its equivalent, so 
governed as to present a proper letter corresponding a key 
touched to produce an impression, the combination being substan- 
“a co ag set forth. 

‘ou claim, in combination, a single cirenit of conductors, a 
y-board or series of keys, a revolving portion of a circuit, and « 
type-wheel, substantially such as 5 these also in combin- 
on with a printing-preas and with a key-shaft, or either of them, 
each part beiag substantially such as described. 

; Fite, 1 cleim & series o: cor ding toa ch t 

8 combination with a type-wheel hav imilar “e : 
sctere. both substantially as ified. rf 80 haven rig my Ree 
propriate devices that a certain type sha'l be in acertain locality when 

& corresponding key is actuated; and I claim these two elements, in 

combination with a single circuit of conductors and with a printing- 

apy rant 7 either of them. 

; clatna actualing or drivi i 
or a key-sheft, or both of them, by'mesne of a phen mores ang 
upon them through a frietion connection, the e of operation being 
substantially a speetfied, and doing away with sudden jars and in- 
oreasing rapidity of operation, when contrasted with! &@ positive con- 
nection between ench parts and a prime-mover, and also permitting 


the two to move with varying 
a key-shaft and a revolving 


Seventh, I claim actuating or drivin, 
portion of a cireuit, or either of them, by means of a friction connec- 

when the velocity of such prime-mover is 
which 


tion ees f prime-mover, 
con od by & goveruor, or some equival. 
= —*s moving too fart or ATW locity when 
A pe 
a bey viel ey p hove De oth these duties, substantially ender the 
Kig claim governing or controlling the Motions of a prime- 








mover, which setuates a printing-appara break: 

closing of an electric or fm ny SOS o tee ah a - t,- 

ges te operation | by the breaking of a circuit and e closing 
sreof, substantially in the manner fied, Fay sontrollin 

of « printing-apparatus, so that it be permitted to print when 4 

spring returns to its normal at the time thata circuit is 

broken, the mode of operation substantially such as set forth, 


Ninth, I claim, in a prin’ legraph, moving the paper to the 
types to produce an Fn Regt jormer, substantially in the 
manner described, as distinguished from former modes of operation, 
by which the t; were moved towards the paper. 

Tenth, I in combination, a revolving type-wheel and a roller, 
or its equivalent, with colorin € T, 80asto deposit such 
matter on the as , in succession, come in contact with the 
substantially 


of a 
whereby a small force, derivable from magnetism, 

any necessary power of a -mover, there being a breaking and 
closing of cireult pt an a with each vi of the eseape- 
ment. 

Twelfth, I claim a hydraulic regulator, substantially such as de- 
scribed and for he peepee set forth. 

Thirteenth, I claim a hydraulic regular, in combination with a 
type-wheel if a printing-apparatus and a prime-mover, the combin- 

being su 


ation ly a8 specified, and causes fm to print 

when the type-wheel ceases to move for a longer time than usual. 
Fourteenth, — with a Se arat a a printing- rose 

or & im a substant such as spectfied, for 

ruabfng an alarm when us is permitted or caused to act 

by the breaking and closing o same ae of conductors, which, 

A Ads reaking and closing, permits the printing-apparatus to come 

on. 


DESIGNS. : 

Eliza A. Murdock, of Boston, Mass., for a Design for 
a Skating or Riding-cap for Ladies. 

John Martmo, of Philadelphia, Pa. (assignor to D. 
Stuart and J. R. Peterson, of same place), for a 
Design for a Cooking-stove. 

John Martino and James Horton, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(assignors to D. Stuart and J. R. Peterson, of same 

place), for a Design for Cylinder-stoves. 

















Q. & B., of N. H.—If an article precisely similar to 
yours was publicly known and used before you invented your de- 
vice, then your patent is of no value, and the grant by the Patent 
Office was an error. The grant of a patent for a device which the 
Commissioner believed to be new, but which in reality was old, is an 
illegal grant, and therefore valueless, because the statute expressly 
provides that patents can only be issued for inventions “not known 
or used before his or their discovery.” The issue of a patent is not 
a guaranty by the government that the invention is new; itis a 
certificate to the effect that the Commissioner believed it to be 
novel and useful. No money is refunded by government, even if 
the patent proves to be invalid. Ifthe patentis valid, the govern- 
ment throngh its courts will defend you infits enjoyment, if you ap- 
ply to them in due form. Unless your deeds of assignment ex- 
pressly bind you to defend the patent, you are not compelled to doso. 
Under an ordinary assignment you would not be so bound. 

S. A. S., of Vt.—A number of patents have been issued 
for fountain pens, but few however are in use, If you will send us 
a sketch and description of yours, we will give you our opinion of 
its novelty, 

H. 8. T., of Vt.—We cannot furnish you with the back 
numbers you want of Vol. XIV. You can procure a bound volume 
complete for $2.75. 

D. 8S. G., of Texas.—Your alleged improvement in 
pumps closely resembles others that we have seen, and we are of 
the opinion that a patent cannot be ‘procured upon the arrange- 
ment. 

W. P. H., of Va.—There would not be any difficulty in 
attaching a tube toaturbine wheel in such manner as to prevent 
the water from driving the wheel as fast as the “ head alone would 
force it." A tube attached in almost any mamver would have this 
effeet. 

A. K. L., of Ala.~-The best method of making a white- 
wash for outside exposure is to slack half a bushel of lime in a bar- 
rel, add one pound of common salt, half a pound of the sulphate of 
zinc, and a gallon of sweet milk. 

J. Q. A., of Mass.—A strong solution of isinglass, to 
which is added a small quantity of alcoholic spirits, is very adhes- 
ive and dries quickly. Seed-lac varnish, made with alcohol as a 
solvent, dries rapidly, and may suit your purpose better than one 
by isinglass. 

W. B. G., of N. ¥.—The carbon cylinders for the Bun- 
sen batteries are made with powdered hard charcoal molded into 
form with a paste of wheat or rye flour. Mr. J.'s subscription to end 
of Vol. II. will be $1.10. If you have constructed a magnetic en- 
gine surpassing the steam motor, you should exhibit it in public as 
soon as possible, in order to demonstrate its superiority to the satis- 
faction of the public. There is no other way of conquering public 
prejudice against it. 

D. A. M., of Pa.—Condie’s monster steam-hammers are 
manufactured in Glasgow, Scotland. This is all the information we 
can give you respecting them at present. 

E. W. D., of Conn.—The self-operating mule was the 
result of a series of English inventions. When they began to be 
made in this country, British mechanics made $4 or $5 per day in 
setting them up and starting them. 

G. D. H., of Mass.—The reason why the bit of silver in- 
got which you send us is full of air- or “blown,” as the metal- 
workers call it, is this, the material of which your mold is made is 
not sufficiently pervious to the air. 

G. N. H., of N. ¥Y.—Brass castings are rendered bright 
by steeping them for a few seconds in dilute sulphuric or muriatic 

acid. They sometimes require to be scoured with sand, as well as 
steeped in the acid. They should be washed afterwards in warm 
soft water, then dried in warm sawdust, and finally treated with a 





thin coat of lac-varnish, colored yellow. 





H. C. B., of Tenn.—Iron rails frequently become mag- 
netic from the vibrations of the trains in passing over them. A bar 
of hard steel placed in an inclined position and subjected to several 
sharp blows becomes magnetic. When a steel punch is driven hard 
into an iron bar, it is oftentimes rendere:. magnetic by a single 
blow. 

B. F. A., of Ky.—The best cement known to us for 
closing up the seams in your tile-roof is composed of equal parts of 
whiting and dry sand and 25 per cent of litharge, made into the 
consistency of putty with linseed ofl. It isnot liable to crack when 
cold, nor melt, like coal-tar and asphalt, with the heat of the sun. 

E. B. H. of Mass.—The tassel-tip which you have sent 
us appears to be made of the ivory nut, not a composition of rice. 
We have exhibited it to two turners in ivory who examined it 
through a magnifying glass; one said it was porcelain, the other, 
ivory nut. Probably it is a composition of plaster of Paris and rice 
starch, as you suggest. Porcelain buttons, we believe, are all im- 
ported. They are struck out of porcelain clay in dies under great 
pressure, then vitrified in kilns, like china and stoneware. 

H. K., of Wis.—A beautiful red ink may be made with 
carmine of cochineal, mixed with weak water of ammonia, to which 
a little gum arabic mucilage should be added. A strong decoction 
of Brazil wood, to which is added a little alum water, and gum 
mucilage, makes a cheap red ink, but it is not so beautiful as the 
carmine. 

J. L., of -Ga.—The. fluid employed im batteries with ne- 
gative plates of lead is dilute sulphuricacid. We prefer platina 
plates—the Smee battery. 

G. O. K., of Vt.—It will take a little more than one 
horse power to raise 300 gallons of water 12 feet per minute, as this 
is equivalent to lifting 36,000 pounds one foot high in this space of 
time, A horse-power is equal to 33,000 pounds lifted one foot per 
minute. Communicate with Guild & Garrison, 74 Beekman-st., 
this city, about their steam-pump; it is a good one. 





Money Received 
At the Scientific American Office on account of Patent 
Office business, for the week ending Saturday, Sept. 24, 1859 :— 
B.S. M., of Iowa, $25; H. M., of N. Y., $25; H. P., of Mass., $20; 


J. G. K., of N. Y., $30; W. 8. M., of Conn., $30; L. B., of Wis., $10; 
T. M.,of N. Y., $15; J. W. D., of Mass., $25; 8, T. T., of IL, $25; 
G. P., of N. Y., $30; Mrs. L. B., of N. Y., $40; L. M., of Ga., $30; 
R. C. D., of N. Y¥., $30; C. D., of Conn., $30; J. B., of N. Y., $30; J. 
K. D., of N. Y., $25; O. P., of N. Y., $30; R. L. & C.S., of N. Y., 
$25; S. W. S., of Wis., $30; J.T. T., of Texas, $50; 8. T. P., of Ga., 


$30; D. 8. C.,of N. Y¥.. $60; J. H. R., of N. Y.. $250; J. H. W., of 
Md., $250; H. E. W., of Mass., $30; B. R., of Mass., $20; H. B. F., 
of N. Y., $30; L. B., of Texas, $30; J. K., of Mass,, $60; H. W., of 
Ky., $60; H. H., of La., $20; J. B. A, of N. Y,, $100; T. B. B., of 
Il., $25; 8. A. S&S, of Mass., $30; N. G.8., of N. Y., $25; J. D., of 
Pa., $30; N. H. C., of N. Y., $15; N. B., of Tll., of $30; W. D., Jr., 
of Pa., $55; E. H. IL, of Ga., $25; R. 8. &., of Ga. $55; P. L., of 
N. Y., $10; C. W. W., of N. Y., $35; A. C. F., of N. Y¥., $250; G. 8. 
A., of N. Y., $100; H. B., Jr., of Pa., $30; A. N. M., of IIL, $30; D. 
E. H., of Mass., $25; A. E., of Ohio, $30; H. & F., of Pa., $95; F. B. 
W., of IIL, $32; S. & H., of N. Y., $100; 8. L., of Maine, $55; J. W. 
F., of Pa., $59; W. C. G., of Conn., $55. 

Specifications, drawings and models belonging to par- 
ties with the following initials have heen forwarded to the Patent 
Office during the week ending Saturday, Sept. 24, 1859 :— 

W. B., Sen., of N. ¥.; A. M., of N. Y.; C. W. W., of N. Y.; N. H. C., 
of N. Y.; J. W.D., of Mass.; B. 8. C., of N. ¥.; D. & G., of N. Y.; 
W. C. G., of Conn.; E, H. I., of Ga; J. W. C., of N. Y. (two cases); 
J. MeN., of L. 1; R. E., of N. Y.; 8. T. T., of IL; J. K. D., of N. ¥.; 
S. W.8.,¢ Wis; E.C., of Vt; B.S. M., of Iowa,;T. B. B., of Ti; 
D. E. I, of Mass’ RL. & C.8., of N. ¥.; J. W. F., of RI. (two 
cases). 


Hints to our Patrons. 


Back Numpers.—We shall hereafter commence 
sending the Scientirio AMERICAN to new subscribers from the 
time their subscriptions are received, unless otherwise directed ; 
the back numbers can be supplied from the commencement of the 
volume to these who may order them. It is presumed most per- 
sons will desire the back numbers, and such as do will please to so 
state at the time of sending in their subscriptions; they can, how- 
ever be supplied at any subsequent period. 

INFALLIBLE Ru_E—It is an established rule of this office 
to stop sending the paper when the time for which it was prepaid 
has expired, and the publishers will not deviate from that stand- 
ing rule in any instance. 

Inventors SenpInec Mope xs to our address should al- 
ways enclose the express receipt, showing that the transit expen- 
ses have been prepaid. By observing this rule we are able, ina 
great majority of cases, to prevent the collection of double charges. 
Express companies; either through carelessness or design, often ne- 
glect to mark their paid packages, and thus, without the receipt to 
confront them, they mulet their customers at each end of the route. 
Look out for them, 

Give InreLiicisLe Drrections—We often receive let- 
ters with money inclosed, requesting the paper sent for the amonnt 
of the enclosure, but no name of State given, aud often with the 
name ot the post-office also omitted. Persons should be careful to 
write their names plainly when they address publishers, and to 
name the post-office at which they wish to receive their paper, and 
the State in which the post-office is located, 

Susscripers to the Screntiric AMERICAN who fail to 
get their papers regularly will oblige the publishers by stating their 
complaints in writing. Those who may have missed certain num- 
bers can have them supplied by addressing a note to the office of 
publication. 





——- 








Literary Notice. 
THE KNICKERBOCKER, for October, John A. Gray, 
publisher, New York City. After an absence of many the, this 
twenty-six hg old, appears upon otr and right 
So re eee ee at Chase con, perpotoatey, thom ing tober 
pL published. We hope the work has a good circulation —it 
deserves it, 
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Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents perline for each and every insertion, payable in ad- 


HE AUBIN VILLAGE GAS WORKS WERE 





vance. To enable all to understand how to calculate the it they 
must send when they wish advertisements published, we will explain 
that ten words average one line, Engravings will not be admitted 
into our advertising columns; and, as heretofore, the publishers re- 
serve to themselves the right to reject any advertisement sent for 
publication. 

ca RAIL PR AE MIPS PEER 

IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT SOLICI- 
TORS.—Messrs. MUNN & CO., Proprietors of the SorenTiFIo 
AMERICAN, continue to procure Patents for Inventors in the United 
States and all foreign countries on the most liberal terms. Our ex = 
rience is of thirteen years’ standing, and our facilities are uneq' 
by — other Ageng 2 the world, The | long experience we have hed 
in prepari cifications and Drawings has rendered us perfectly 
conversant terith, the mode of doing business at the United States 
Patent Office, and with most of the Lp which have been pat- 
ented. Intormation concerning tentability of inventions is 
freely given, without charge, on om ng a model or drawing and 
deseription to this o' 
Conseltation 8 ma: be had with the firm, between novg and Four 
o'clock, daily, at their Prrvorean Orrice, Nv. 37 Park Row, New 
Youk. We have also established a Branon Orrice in the City = 








be relied on before August next For reference a 
sane Aubin Company, Ne. 44 Beate-sttect, Albany, N. Y, 





ALIFORSIA AGENCY FOR PATENTS.— 
ee £ Trt Auy. San iow Frenciece, will attend to the 
sale iets e Pacific coast. Re ferences :—Messrs, Tif- 
oy & = Sod Wathered. Brothers, Baltimore ; s Gomme ie 


ATENT EXTENSIONS.—ALL PATENTS FOR 

wit eee apo aot by the United States during the year 1845, 

mitations during = hegen ear (1858) 

aed aeaions 1 ODORDING, 10 Law The sta moyiaes fur the 

n of Patents for ditional term of SEN. YEARS, the 

gmat made to che inventor himeelf, or if Annes to his heirs 

of the inventor or Hoyt gg an ¢ right me 

ees OF Owl 

= first term of the Patent ahd no rights whatever tn the extended 

The inventor or his hei Sof le the sell their intererts in 
Patent, when 


granted, becomes the ~—I¥ be 4 m4 
ve property 

chaser. ‘Applications for Extensions must be tade ot the Patent 

Office at least 65 days prior to the extension of the Patent. 


aed having had great experience in Patent ‘Teriness, will 





PPEALS BEFORE THE JUDGES OF THE 
U. 8. District C from the final decisions of the Patent 
Office, in Rejected Cases, Interferences, &c., are prosecuted by the 
undersigned on moderate won 
NN & CO., Solicitors of Patents, 
No. 87 Park-row aE ‘American Office), New York. 





EW YORK MACHINERY eer. —MILBANK 
& ANNAN (successors to A. L. APavcut poverty wed and 
dealers in Woodworth Planers, Wicks tent a 


ee } 
Sash, Door and Blind Machinery, 5 -engines and oe, Ma- 
rR, and es and ngs of 

New Y 9 24° 





Wasutxeton, on the CORNER OF F AND SEVENTH-STREETS, 
United States Patent Office. This office is under the general super- 
intendence of one of the firm, and is in daily communication with 
the Principal Office in New York, and personal attention will be given 
at the Patent Office to all such cases as may require it. Inventors 
and others who may visit Washington, having b at the Patent 
Office, are cordially —- to call at ——. don el 
We are very extensively engaged in the preparation securin; 
of Patents in the various European countries. For the transaction ‘a 
business we have ya at Nos. 66 Chancery Lame, London } 
29 Boulevard St. Martin, Paris, and 26 Rue des Eperonnlay Brussels’ 
We think we may safely say that three-fourths of all the European 
Patents secured to American citizens are procured through our 
ency. 
nventors will do well to bear in mind that the Engli#h ‘aw does 
not limit the issue of Patents to Inventors. Any one can take out a 
Patent there. 
phiet of information concerning the proper course to be =. 
al in obtaining Patents through our agency, the — ts of 
j= i any, Otfice, &c., may be had gratis upon ap) at the 
Office or either of the Branches, e also a Circu- 
lar of nformation about Foreign Patents. 
The annexed letters from the last two Cumntodont of Patents 
we —— to the perusal of ali persons interested in obtaining 
cee Monn & Co, :—I take pleasure in stating that while I held 
the office of Commissioner of Patents, MORE THAN ONE-FOURTH OF ALL 
THE BUSINESS OF THE OFFICE came through your hands. I have no 
doubt that the public thus d has been = — 
served, as I have always observed, in all you intercourse wi 
Office, a marked degree of promptness, s and fidelity to the in 
terests of your employers. ours, very truly, | N. 


Immediately after the a ointment of Mr. Holt to the office.ot 
Postmaster-General of the United States, he addressed to us the 
subjoined very gratifying testimonial :— 

Messrs. Munn & Co. :—It affords me » much to bear \ 
mony to the able and efficient manner in which you 
duties as Solicitors of Patents while I had the honor of hol: in the 
office of © our b was very large, and you sus- 
tained (and, I doubt not, justly deserved) the reputation of energy, 
marked ability, and uncompromising fidelity in performing your pro- 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, J. HOLT. 
Communications and remitiances coat be addressed to 
MUNN & COMPANY, 
No, 37 Park-row, New York, 


ULTON & VANKIRK’S PATENT PARAGON 
COAL-OIL BURNER.—The inventors of this Burner would 
call the attention of the trade to its superiority over any other now in 
use. It is admitted by all who have examined it to be the best as to 
strength, less liability to get out of order, and ease of management, 
giving a more — light than any other burner ever offered to the 
public. This burner is manufactured in three different sizes, Nos. 1, 
% and 8; the largest (No. 3) giving as much \ epee a 10. foot gas- 
burner, ‘at cno-tnek less expense. Lam the above burner, 
suitable for hand, hall, hanging, bracket tnd side-lamps; also, for 
railroad stations, steamibos uts and public buildings; also, Coal-oil, of 
Teck onl had, at the lowest market prices, at 
JKER & PA pbows” 42 Jonn-street, Agents of the American 
Company. 14 4* 


























ALEM WIND TURBINES, FROM ONE TO 
one hundred horse-power, under perfect regulation. For illus- 
trations address Treasurer of Turbine Manufacturing oa 








ARTLETT’S PATENT HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
6 sizes, $65 to $125; Spay teats 5 sizes, $25 to 
Polar Refrigerators, 9 sizes, $16 to $ atl ak 
$3, $1.50 to $8; Uldd Java Coffee. hy maize, $1.50 to $23 Household 
Condensers, 10 sizes, Ble are mal 
best in the market, by BAR LETT & LESLEY. ? _ 26 pone 
=o Send for book of prices, references and full particulars, 





LCOTT’S CONCENTRIC LATHES — FOR 
Broom, Hoe and Rake Handles, Chair Rounds, &c.—price $25 
-~and all other kinds HY wood-working machinery, for sale by 
limtf 8. C. HILLS, No. 12 Platt-street, New York. 


AINE CHARITABLE MECH ANIC ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Fair and exhibition to be held in Portland, Maine, 
Sibtce ae 27, i, at the new City Building. Gempetien 9) to all. 
of art, ingenuity industry ; 
for the aa specimens of which suitable premiums will be awarded. 
Goods received from the 10th tothe 20th. Articles for exhibition car- 
ried and returned free by steamers from New York, and over all rail- 
roads centering in Portland; also by steamers: from Boston. 
Articles yon communications directed to J. R Milliken, Secretary of 
Board of Managers (who will also send circulars), will receive Prompt 
1") 8. C. CHASE, Chai 





atten tion. 





chinists’ T 
f MOST VALUABLE BOOK OF THE AGE.— 


every description, 
& Graefen Manual of th” has been revised and 
ae, U cleeantiy lustrated beautifully colored engrav- 
pony 





ings of mail to any am of the country 
on cents. te guide to 
cures. It is written in style, withon ‘sche ntific 
so that it can one. The New ¥i 
bune * says :—* nual of Health’ is an able 


pare. WANTED—WITH 85,000 OR UP- 
tin his and ctr cou , to manu fac- 


t this and other countries, proce 
Bees germ is eeparated from pO be fore 
itis 

orparenlrs a a ce chorane Ohio. 








Kae MACHINES, CIRCULAR AND 
se advees WALTER AIKEN, “Prat, 


hk M. WwW HETTEMORE (SUCCESSOR TO 
& Co.) 91 Maldendne. New York, Com- 
er in Cotton andWoolen Machin 





ery and 
11 13 


.—— erehant 





OHN W. QUINCY & CO., IMPORTERS AND 
a in Metals, Cut Nails, &., No. 98 Wien strest, Mew 
w 


G* THE BEST.—WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONSS ew pictorial edition. 1,500 pictorial illus- 
trations. 9,000 to 1 new words the vocabulary. Table of 

4 by Professor Goodrich, with other new features. 
Together with all the matter of ae ° a In one volume of 
es peees. Price $6.50. Sold by all book 
12 G. & C, MERIDA. Springfield, Mass. 











R. WAGNER, MODEL AND PATTERN MAKER, 
No, 216 William-street, New York. 


INCINNATI MACHINE WORK S—M ANUFAC- 
ture Steam-engines and Boilers, Mill Machinery, Parker Water- 
wheels, epee Corn and Flouring a (with or without bolts), 
Muley, Sash and Circular Saw Mills, &c., &. 
13 4 W. R. DUNLOP & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ALUABLE MANUFACTURING PROPERTY 
FOR SALE AT CLEVELAND, OHIO.—This property con- 
sists of a brick = metallic roof, is three stories high, 200x110 
feet on the ground, with the land on which it stands. rte building 
brick walls into five apartments, and ix capable of 
further Ley poe Power is -~ ted. to all parts of the buildin, 
by the main and counter-shafts which are attached to an engine o 
about 80 horse-power, located within the building. It was originally 
eee for renting of room and power, and is now mostly occupie 
for that puree. ‘he location an design is better adapted for the 


working of most other purposes, being situated on the 
Ohio canal and near i}. dieve sland, Columbus and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad. Lake Superior iron and iron ore 


are tyre Oy th the a fields of Ohio, thus furnishing 
great advantages to rer. Terms of payment liberal, 


as S the pw BL. =~ ag uired down. 
Li HEWITT, Cleveland, Ohio. 





O CANDLE MANUFACTURERS.— THE 
Wisk tie facture * Weeden's Patent Self-consuming 


Specimens of candles Pe aoe Ga, No Se Bod. 
wick may be “Fork Bamps the store of C. SI Pa 


way, New York. nt by mail by the aoagueks 
Candle-wi Te and of the best quality, su ppled 
to order at es all the common kinds, braid 
twine, constantly on 


STEPHEN RANDAL & CO., Providence, R. L 
J A. FAY & CO., WORCESTER, MASS., MAKE 





Ke P—. "s Patent Dowel Dovetail Machine, a beanti strong 
ate met-work and store-drawers. Sash- ery, 
Wooo and Daniels’ Planers, as usual. Send for a catalogue. 





ONES & LENNIG, NOS. 313 AND 315 NEW 
Market-street, above Vine, Philadelphia, Pa., Manufacturers of 
Wet and Patent Gas Meters; Station, Experimental, Show and 
Customer Meters; Sener Provers, Burner Provers, Mercury Cups, 
qovertars, Center Seals, &c. ; ure Registers, Iadicators and 
agts, Oe. Messrs, Jones & Lennig beg leave to call the atten- 
as" Gas Com es, Gas Engineers uilders, and of 
consumers yin the United ‘States, Canada, South America, 
Cuba and California, to the superior instruments they are now offer- 
ing. Meters tested by a sworn inspector. Orders promptly —_ 





MODEL AND, PATTERN apes a 
Patterns for brass, FM Oe Ti Grand, New York. 


MELEMEASURERS FOR CARRIAGES—ODOM- 
a ohave for sale Mile-measurers to attach to ordin- 
ary carriages, so that the ce from one place to gee can 
easily and rohede ascertained. The price is $6. ean be fit- 
ted to the carriage without expe cudan tedaadtell n a minute, 
80 as to be in use only when want 
CALLISTER & BROTHER 
141 728 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia. 











JOBN_W. QUINCY & CO., IMPORTERS AND 
——- in Metals, &c., No, 98 William- street, New York. Banca 
or, Lead, fBhaden Babbitt rary Mount 


Tin, Spelter, Ingot Co; 
bu els and 8 ea, &e, ebw* 


Hope Cut Nails, Ames 





IGHT-HORSE PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE 
eylinder 73¢ by 15, a balance-wheel, ee., . tockoed to a 


flue boiler, allmew. Price 
8 e3w’ No. 12 Platt-street, New MP ork. 





RINDSTONES FOR MACHINISTS AND MAN- 
UFACTURERS, eeerey size and grit, for wet or dry erinding. 
9 3tom* J. E. MITCHELL, No. 310 York-avenue, Philadelphia. 





A. MESSIEURS LES INVENTEURS—AVIS IM- 
portant.—Les inventeurs non familiers avec la langue Anglaise, 
qui prefereraient nous communiquer leurs inventions en Francais, 
aon nous addresser dans = mnote nel natale. a rs nous un 
ssin et une description con Toutes com- 
munications eeront recues en cmd pece. 
youn & CO., Scientific American Office, No. 37 Park-row, New 





ptly prepare the various documents and ute Exte 
cases on moderate terms. wou further information addre 88 —_ 
& 0O., Solicitors of Patents, 
No. 37 Park-row Midentife American Office), New York. 





MACHRE BELTING, STEAM PACKING, EN- 
GINE HOSE.—The superiority of these oe manufae- 
tured of vulcanized rubber, is established. Every be it will be war- 
ranted superior to leather, at one-third less price. The Steam Pack. 
ing is made in every variety, and warranted to stand 800 of 
heat. The Hose never needs oiling, and is warranted to stand any 
required pressure ; together with all varieties of rubber arene te 
ae pe purposes. Directions, prices, &., can be o 

“ORK BELTING. ‘AND 


mail or otherwise at our warehouse. NEW Y 
PACKING COMPANY. JOHN H. CHEEY ER, Treasurer, 
Nos. 87 and 38 Park-row, New York. 





OSIERY KNITTING-MACHINE FOR FAMILY 
and ion use; the most simple and complete Stocking- 
machine ever offered to the public. No family or plantation should 
be withoutone. Patent secured both in ts 4 ae countries, 


by the inventor and ienehaetares, J.BA 84 Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Manchester, N. H. For an Sate ny "and price of the ma- 
chine, send for a pamphlet. 12 8mo 





OGSwOR: TH PLANERS—IRON FRAMES TO 
plane 18 to 24 inches wide, at $90 to $110, For sale ww, 8. 0. 
HILLS, No, 12 Platt-street, New York. tf 


ECK’S PATENT DROP PRESS.—THE MOST 
perfect machine in use for the manufacture of silver, copper or 
tinware, spoons, jewelry, &c. Manufactured by the tee. 
422° MILO PECK & CO., New 





ven, Conn, 





ON PLANERS, ENGINE LATHES, AND OTHER 

Machinists Tools, superior quality, on hand and finishing, and 
for sale low; also 1 son's Grain Mills. For deseriptive circular, 
address New Haven Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn. 218 





ARY’S CELEBRATED DIRECT-ACTING SELF- 
Adjusting Rotary Force Pump, unequaled in the world for the 
purpose of raising and forcing water, or any other uid. Manufac- 
tured and sold by C ARY & BRAINARD, Brockport, N. ¥. 
Also forsale by J. C. CARY, No. 240 Broadway, New York. 8 18 





‘ELT FOR STEAM BOILERS, PIPES, SHIP 
Shostiing. Marble Polishers, Jewelers and Calico Printers’ use, 
manufactured by JOHN H. BACON, Winchester, Mass. 1i* 


OILER FLUES FROM 1 1-4 INCH TO 7 INCH- 

es outside diameter, cut to ony jon h dectred, romptly furn- 
ished by JAMES ( ORSE cd. 

wtf No. 76 aioxaienek tea York, 








UILD & GARRISON’S STEAM PUMPS FOR 

all kinds of independent | Pumping, for sale at 55 and 57 

ae 8 street, Williamsburgh, L. I., and 74 Beekman-street, New York. 
113 GUILD, GARRISON & CO. 





Lvcus W. POND, MANUFACTURER OF SU- 
perior Planing- machines for Iron, Engine Lathes =s =} 
Tools generally. Address L. W. POND, orcester, 


ROUGHT IRON PIPE, FROM “ONE- EIGHTH 
of an inch to six inches bore ; Galvanized Iron Pipe, (@ —— 
tute for lead.) Steam Whistles, Stop Valves and Cock 
variety of Fittings and Fixtures for Steam, Gas, and Wate ater, on d at 
wholesale and retail. Store and nom No, 76 John-street, 
and Nos, 29, 31 and 83 Platt-street, New York. 
7tf JAMES O. MORSE & CO. 








ROSSETT’ S PAtTEst STAVE CUTTER—PAT- 
ented duly 1 re-issued March 2, 1858; renewed and ex- 
tended June 26 a8 aba tino above mentioned machine is warranted to 
cut more and better staves than any other maehine in the United 
States, and is the most simple, cheap and durable. I hereby caution 
all persons nst SF - and vending said machine (the — fea- 
tures of whi in the stationary knife and vibratory bed-piece) 
—— the Ieeal gh Tight to do so. Offenders will be dealt with accord 
age law. s wishing an interest in a extended term of 
sala patent can 0! Sain it by ad wf ef bo unger ed at Joliet, ill. 
OSSETT, Assignee. 





Crncal, AND ASTRC FINE WATCHES, NAUTI- 
CAL ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, &o. -- 
as & No. 289 Peari-street, New York, offer on favoral e 

ne, Siderial and t Chronometers ; 
uality of Watches, with yt series train, so tho- 
sto be unaffected by an of temperature, 
exercise or in the t; Astonctatenl ¢ Clocks, Transit In- 
struments, an lf-Registering a, | 
w* 





HARLES W. COPELAND, CONSU LTING AED 

perin' Engi Ni 122 B adway, New Yo ne 

and Pte ay —~ + all kinds. of Sreate-enaines and Ma- 
chinery. Steam Vessels and Steam-engines, both new and second- 

and, for sale, Also, Wire- +7 + and Water-gages, Indicators, 
Steam Fire-engines, Pumps, & 10 18" 





Oy ee Wikk~ in THE ROUND; ALSO, 


ed and Tempered, for Crinoline purposes. For sale by 
the importer, THOMAS MORTON, 212 Pearl-street, New York, 10 4° 


LIDE Lat, es Drill PLANING-MACHINES, 





Bolt-cuttin, &e.—A stock on hand, at re- 
duced prices. dances CHA i eMart 185 North Third- 
street, Philadelphia, ll & 





Sur GVeadtung fiir Erfinder. 

Erfinder, weldhe nicht mit ber englifden Sprache befannt find, finnen 
ihre Mittheilungen in der deutfden Sprade maden, Siggen von Erfin- 
a mit turgen, deutlid) gefdhriebenen Befdreibungen beliebe man yn 
abte}firen an 

Munn & Eo 
37 Park Row, Raw Hort 
Uuf ber Office wird deutid gefproden, 
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IMPROVED CIDER AND SUGAR-MILL. 

When we were once called from drawing cider through 
a long straw from the bung-hole of a barrel, to the less 
pleasing occupation of cleaning the pummice from the 
rollers by means of a little wooden-scoop, we little thought 
that we should ever have occasion to describe an inven- 
tion of an octagonal, tangential, curved, longitudinal 
tooth for a cider-mill. But who knows what a day may 
bring forth? and such is the 
task we have now taken in 
hand. 

A cider and sugar-mill is 
represented in the accompa- 
nying cut, constructed on 
this plan; Fig. 1 being aper- 
spective view of the whole 
machine, with two views of 
the press in different posi- 
tions, and Fig. 2 an end view 
of the rollers. As the es- 
sential part of the invention 
is in the form of the rollers, 
we give particular attention 
to the description of these, 
especialiy as the general plan 
of the machine will be un- 
derstood by a glance at the 
engravings. The rollers may 
be of wood or iron, of any 
size desired, but are usually 
made of cast-iron, 10 inches 
long, and 53 inches in diam- 
eter. In order to obtain the 
form of the teeth, two circles 
are described; one of the 
same diameter as the rollers, 
and the other of two-thirds 
the diameter. These two 
circles are divided into eight 
segments, the octagon of the 
interior circle forming the 
base of the teeth. The ex- 
ternal curve of each tooth is 
an are of the circumference 
of a circle, of which the 
center is at the base of the second tooth beyond. There- 
fore, in order to form this curve, one leg of a pair of di- 
viders is placed at b, on one of the eight divisions of the 
interior circle, and with the other leg at a, the third di- 
vision from this, an are is swept from the interior to the 
exterior circle. The smaller curve is also an are of the 





CESS 


circumference of a circle, described by a smaller radius, 
from the point of the tooth to the base, as shown in the 
cut. 

The advantages claimed in this mill, are great sim- 
plicity, and, consequently, a small amount of friction ; 
great strength and durability of the cylinders; the facil- 
ity with which it can be adjusted to grind either coarse 








or fine; and, finally, the greater ease, freedom, rapidity 





SHAEFER’S CIDER AND SUGAR MILL. 


and thoroughness with which it is enabled to do its 
work. 

The patent for this invention was granted to John 
Shaefer, August 9th, 1859; and further information in 
regard to it may be obtained by addressing A. P. Hibsh- 

| man & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
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LEAVENWORTH'S STRAW-CUTTER. 


There are few new implements more required by far- 
mers than a straw-cutter, and the same must therefore 
be constantly kept on hand, and in a place where it can 
be pat in operation without much trouble. Ordinary 
straw-cutters are always in the way when not used, and 
a device so arranged that it can be suspended from a 
post in the stable when it is to be used, and taken off 
and huag up out of the way when not wanted, will there- 
fore be gladly received by our farmers. Such an imple- 
ment is represented in the accompanying engraving ; 
and, besides the great advantage that this cutter can 
easily be put out of the way, it is also so arranged that 
i shear-cut is given to the knife by means of two seg- 


mental rockers, which are connected by two springs, so 
that the whole works very easy, and almost without 
friction. 

Our engraving represents this straw-cutter suspended 
from a bracket, A, which is screwed up on a post or on 
some convenient part of the wall. This bracket is pro- 
vided with a dovetailed groove or slot, a, which receives 
the end of the frame, B. This frame, as well as the 
bracket, are constructed of cast-iron, which renders the 
whole very durable. The top of the frame, B, forms a 
rocking surface, C, and a lever, D, to which the knife is 
attached, is secured to the frame by means of a pivot, 
b, that fits into a half-circular slot, c, leaving the lever 














free to move in a longitudinal direction as it oscillates. 
The upper part of the lever forms a rocking surface, E, 
similar to the rocker, C, on the frame, and the opposite 
ends of the two rockers are connected by two springs, d, 
each of which extends from one end of the rocker, C, to 
the opposite end of the rocker, E. These springs are 
protected by projecting flanges on the rockers, and they 
prevent the two working surfaces slipping one over 
the other, so that the rocker, 
E, is compelled to roll on 
the rocker, C, when the end 
of the lever is moved up 
and down. 

Secured to the frame, A, 
is the feed-box, F, and an 
adjustable guide-plate, G, is 
attached to th® front side 
of the lever, D, in front of 
the knife, in such a manner 
that it governs the length of 
the cuts. 

The above-described ar- 
rangement of the rockers and 
springs gives to the knife that 
particular drawing motion 
which so greatly facilitates 
the cutting operation, and, at 
the same time, the friction of 
the working parts is almost 
entirely avoided. This straw 
cutter 1s very simple, not 
liable to get out of order, and 
easily handled. When it 
is not used, the frame, B, to- 
gether with all its append- 
ages, is slipped out of the 
bracket, A, and it is hung up 
to the wall. 

The inventor, Mr. Lucius 
Leavenworth, has «pplied for 
a patent on the same, and 
he will be happy to furnish 
further information, upon 
being addressed at Trumans- 
burg, N. Y. 








MECHANICS, INVENTORS, MILLWRIGHTS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a paper peculiarly adapted to all 
persons engaged in these pursuits, while to the Farmer, Housekeeper, 
and Man-of-Science, it will be found of equal interest and use. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has been published Fourrsen 
Years, and has the largest circulation of any journal ofits class in 
the world. It is indispensable to the Inventor and Patentee; each 
number containing a complete official list of the claims of all the pat- 
ents issued each week at the United States Patent Office, besides 
elaborate notices of the most important inventions, many of which 
are accompanied with engravings executed in the highest degree ot 
perfection, 

To the Mechanic and Manufacturer the SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN is important, as every number treats of matters pertaining to 
their business, and as often as may be deemed necessary a column 
or two on the metal and lumber markets will be given; thus com- 
prising, in a useful, practical, scientific paper, a Price Current which 
can be relied upon. 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is published weekly, in a form 
suitable for binding, each number containing sixteen pages of letter- 
press, with numerous illustrations, making a yearly vclume of 8382 
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